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COMPETENT 
LITERARY 
SERVICES 


FICTION FUNDAMENTALS 


HE VALUE of Uzzell training in the fundamentals of fiction writing is today 

being demonstrated in our magazines, novels, and radio entertainment. 
The Saturday Evening Post in a recent issue, for just one example, has four 
stories, three of which were written by authors who began their careers seri- 
ously with our “Fiction Fundamentals.” These three authors have testified on 
this page at different times to the great value of this study. Their advice to 
you will be found in signed statements in our free booklet, “Literary Services.” 
These are not our only successful authors either by a long shot. There are 
scores of them now, publishing in the whole range of our magazines. This 
preparation for writing stories and novels that sell is not $350; it’s only $35. 
If you are serious in your purpose, write to us. Ask advice! Take ii! 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


N editorial appraisal, reasons for rejection, advice, fee $5. A collaborative- 

consultation criticism, including appraisal, blue penciling, replotting sug- 
gestions and advice, $10. These fees are for stories or articles not exceeding 
5,000 words. For excess wordage, one dollar a thousand words. The ten dollar 
fee will be deducted from the cost of collaboration entered upon. Collaboration 
plans explained and fees for help with novels on request. Manuscripis thus 
criticized, if found publishable, will be submitted through my New York rep- 
resentative without further charge. 


INEXPENSIVE TALKS 


HAVE discussed subjects of great practical value to writers seeking pub- 
lication in a series of mimeographed talks which have a steady sale. The 
following are only twenty-five cents each: (1) Art or Money? (2) The Problem 
of Story Ideas. (3) How to Analyze Markets. (4) How To Improve Style. (5) 
Technique of Action Pulp. (6) Technique of Love Pulp. (7) The Big Slicks. 
(8) The Literary Story. (9) The Light Touch. (10) Writing the Love Story. 
(11) The Literary Novel. (12) How to Keep Office Hours and (13) Uzzell Literary 
Quiz. All thirteen talks for $2.75. The following are one dollar each; Story 
Plots for War Times and How to Plot Your Novel. These talks contain the 
experience of a former fiction editor of Collier's, 
author of stories in Satevepost, Collier's, Woman's 
Home Companion, etc., and of “Narrative Tech- 
nique” and “Writing As A Career,” published by 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
FREE: Our pamphet, “Literary Services,” which 
is full of useful information. Send for it. Inquiries 
answered promptly and personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER * OKLAHOMA 
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“THE WRITER’S MARKET” 


The new eleventh edition of “THE 
WRITER’S MARKET” is now ready 


for mailing to writers. It contains 378 | 
pages, 36 more than last year, and | 


2,900 editors tell you what they want 
to buy, how long they want contribu- 


tions, how much they pay per word, | 


and what their editorial policies are. 
Also given are the names and addresses 


of book publishers, syndicates, photo- 
graph markets, and stage, screen and 
radio markets. No writer who wishes 
to place his work profitably can be with- 
|out “THE WRITER’S MARKET.” 
| The book is beautifully bound and is 
| 7x11 inches. You must be pleased or 


| your money will be refunded. 


“AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT” 








Writer’s Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.00. Send me postpaid the 11th edition of “The 


Writer’s Market.” 


Endorsed by the editors of 
500 magazines, newspapers, 
book clubs, colleges, libraries 
and writers everywhere. 
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Sold Articles and Stories, 
: Thanks to N. I. A. 


¢ ‘Since having received my certifi- 

3 cate from N. I A., I have been 
SS receiving regular monthly salaries 

: os 

| seg a week! y and city daily news- 

3 - I have sold severa al 
and feature stor’ es 
have worked under great difficulties, 


paper Bes 








2 as I have had the care of an invalid. 
; Anyone who has an aptitude for 
4 writing could do no better than to 
' take the N. I. A. Course.’’—Mrs. 
Poot A Frances E. Brown, Box 161, Arca- 





dia, Louis ana 


"How do I get My Start 


as a writer?" 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write ; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happen’ to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand 
how to use words. Then you can construct th: 
word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes 
in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learne j to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the New spaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today — ng men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


1 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a tr 
writers. Here y talent er ws under the sul Vv sio n of eee 
soned is mphasis is placed on teaching you 
by exper > u to read this author and that 
author or to study We don’t give you rules and 
theories to abso A. aims t teach you to express 
yourself in y style. You work in your own 
home, on your ‘own time 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-typ 
as though you worked on a large metroy 
stories are then to us and 
i Faults are 
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one seldom knows the 
the rej ecti on; tl NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 


waste giving cc uu 
The N tells you where you 
are wrong why, and shows y 


what to do about it. 
A Chance To Test at gl ad 
Yourself — FREE Control Board, and 
to facilitate all 
financial transac- 
tions, a special per- 
mit has been as- 
signed to their ac- 
count with The 
Canadian Bank ef 
Commerce, Montreal. 


Newspaper Insti- 
tute’s operations in 
Canada have been 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Dicest, May. 





Miss 

Mrs. 

Mr. J 

Address 

All_correspondence confidential. No salesman will call. 7-F-565 
Copyright 1945, Newspaper Institute of America 
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if at First You Do Succeed... 
Sir: 

One day about two months ago I was scan- 
ning the magazine racks for something new to 
read. Quite by chance I picked up a copy of 
the Writers’ Dicest. I took it home, read i 
and the first thing I knew I was writing an 
article! I wrote some 306U words straight 
through without revision and sent it to the edi- 
tor of Your Life. In my 56 years I had never 
once thought of doing such a thing. 

Now for the surprise ending! The other day 
I received a letter signed by the editor, accept- 
ing article and enclosing a check for $80.00. 

Would you advise me to try, try again? Or 
shouldn’t I perhaps retire from active writing 
at the height of my remarkably successful career? 
At any rate, I just want to say that I owe 
everything to the Writers’ Dicest and my only 
regret is that I didn’t make its acquaintance 
much sooner. 


¥ m\ 











C. E, KaATERNDAHL, 
Old Topanga Road, 
Topanga, California. 
® Quit while you’re ahead, pal.—Ed. 


Harper Prize Novel Contest 
Sir: 

The closing date of the twelfth, $10,000 
Harper Prize Novel Contest is June 1, 1945. 

In order to be eligible, a manuscript must be 
received in the offices of the publisher before 
the end of the business day on that date. This 
means that authors at a distance must take the 
precaution of mailing or expressing their manu- 
scripts far enough in advance to insure delivery 
on or before the closing date. 

Irita Van Doren, literary editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune; J. Donald Adams, for 
many years editor of The New York Times Re- 
view, now contributing editor; and Betty Smith, 
novelist and playwright, author of “A Tree 
Grows In Brooklyn,” will serve as judges. The 
judges cast their votes without knowing who the 
authors are, and they reach their decision with- 
out consultation. The publishers themselves have 
no vote. 

The Harper Prize Novel Contest is designed to 
give recognition to a work of outstanding merit 
in the field of fiction. The award of the prize 
guarantees to the author who wins it a substantial 
financial reward such as he might not achieve 
if his novel were published in the ordinary way, 
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without benefit of the special publicity and pro- 
motion, as well as the nationwide interest, which 
always attend the bestowing of the Harper Prize. 
It is also the publisher’s hope that the award 
may give encouragement to a new and perhaps 
unknown author, although the rules of the con- 
test do not exclude the work of authors who 
ay have had previous novels published. 
Epwarps C, ASWELL, 
Harper and Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


Feeler 
Sir: 

This is to introduce to your readers the Pacific 
Frontier and the Philippines, a new magazine 
through which we wish to interpret inter-racial 
understanding in terms of Pacific culture. 

To quote our editorial policy: “We have no 
pretentious designs nor an ambitious vision to 
realize. Neither do we wish to commit ourselves 
to any partisanship, whether to the left or to the 
right; but we feel that we must always align 
ourselves to progressive, liberal movements in 
dealing with the social, economical and political 
problems of the post-war world. 

“We shall endeavor to carry on the interrupted 
work of the Pacific Pathfinder, on international 
understanding especially among minority groups 
of foreign origin. We shall endeavor to make 
a common ground where the East and West shail 
meet and bridge the gap of intolerance which 
was as wide as the Pacific Ocean, until the pres- 
ent war has narrowed the distance by blood and 
the rising humanity in man. 

“We shall concern ourselves with the recog- 
nition of the Pacific Area and all the countries 
and nations bordering on it, as the New World 
a-coming! The course of future history shall 
move westward to the Pacific, centering in the 
Philippines, where the destiny of the only Christ- 
ian nation in the Far East is in the making. 
Evidently, China, India, Siam, French Indo- 
China and the Dutch East Indies will be in- 
fluenced and affected by the outcome of this 
war, and the political influence upon the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of the Philippines.” 

We shall appreciate very much if you’ll run 
this in your Forum. We don’t pay for contri- 
butions, except free copies of the magazine. We 
invite new and established writers who are inter- 
ested to write about the problems and peoples 
of the countries bordering the Pacific. 

Simeon Doria Arroyo, Editor, 
457 North Rodena Ave., 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


Merchant Marine Story Contest 
Sir: 

When it comes to spinning yarns, the men 
of the Merchant Marine have always been in a 
class by themselves. With this in mind, United 
Seamen’s Service is conducting a short story 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street 


New York tied 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 

pert with over 27 years’ experience. 

Publishers recommend my services. 
ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 











POLIVOPE— pulls its oar 


A Polivope equals two spp | envelopes in roundtrip service 
and by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope saves 
weight ostage and g Containers saving more than its cost. 
Poli tes gra size Blox ee for book-length scripts, or 
spread out for odd ane cartoon 

Price $1.00 a group of 20 ‘postpaid, 
Roundtrip or Combination Mail. 

A dime brings full size trial Polivopes and al! information. 

Approved by the U. Post Office Dept. 


G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 


2032 East 74th Street, Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


WRITERS’ SANCTUARY 





either of two styles— 














DAILY PRIVATE INSTRUCTION amidst ten acres of pines, 
brooks, mountain view. In N, H. July 9--Sept. 10. Weekly. 
COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM BY MAIL 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
1—WRITERS: HERE’ IW! (Basic Technique)........ $1.00 

S: rate YoUnséL VES! (Formulas). oi eis ee oo 

ERS: LE’ LOT! Piots for everything)........ 2.00 

4- WRITERS: MAKE It SELL! (Tricks of the Trade)... :::: 2.00 
MILDRED |. REID 


2131% 4 Ridge Bivd., Evanston, Illinois 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character in every detail—his Body, Costume, 
Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 
petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, Ac- 
tions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘'said''), Voice, Race, 
Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 








defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7”x9'/2” pages. Bound in green Buckram. 
Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, said: 


‘In my humble opinion you’ve produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 


Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), check or money 
order. C.O.D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P, ©. Box 133, Flushing, N. Y. 
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! PLANNED POETRY WRITING ! 


— New! — 
Because of the wide success of her 
NOVEL WRITING PLAN, 


Miss Hamilton announces a new 


POETRY WRITING PLAN, 


in the same form, equally complete and inspiring, with 
personal help as you write. 


Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story, Novel 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 

and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 

writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 

ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY. 
DON'S STUDIO 

518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 





WILL YOUR STORY MEET THE 


URGENT NEED 
FOR GOOD SCREEN STORIES 


LET AN EXPERIENCED WRITER HELP YOU 
WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


ANDREW BALDWIN 
5870 Franklin Avenue, Hollywood 28, California 
Constructive criticism on all types of manuscripts. 
REASONABLE FEES 

















FOR STORY WRITERS 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
Used internationally by professional writers. 

ALL STORY TYPES! There’s a Plot Genie for Romantic 
Melodrama, Romance Without Melodrama, Action Adventure, 
Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story, Comedy, Detective Ac- 
tion, Character-Atmosphere, Weird Terror Tales, Western 
Story, and Science-Fiction, Thousands of successful writers 
have testified to the invaluable aid given them by the Plot 
Genie. Write for information and prices. 


For Article Writing 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for our 
former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assignments 
to be sent in for correction. It has started many non-fiction 
writers on the road to success. Supplies thousands of sources 
for article ideas. Write for information. 


Big Dime's Worth 

Take your choice of any of these twelve new beociusee by 
Wycliffe A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1 

Radio or Stage Play Plot, Article Writing at How 
To Syndicate What You Write, How To Criticize Your Own 
Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How to Write a 
Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind, 
Story ee Self Taught, How To Write Your Life Story, 
How To Choose a Success Pen ~tomaed How To Market Your 
Story, Interesting Story pening: 3 

GENIE PLOT CARDS—1 0c. Supply innumerable plot 
Demonstrates Plot Genie System. Enclose dime or 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 109, 8749 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 
BOOKS e PLAYS - SCREEN 


Also facilities for typing manuscripts in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 


19 W. 44th 
NEW YORK 18 


synopses. 
stamps. 





MU 2-6390 








contest for all active American and United 
Nation’s seafarers. 

The contest, which runs until November 30, 
is sponsored by the Golden Gate Club, USS 
recreation center at 439 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif. 

Winner of the first prize will have his story 
published in “Argosy” magazine and will receive 
payment of $250 in addition to the Golden Gate 
Club’s award of a $150 War Bond. Second 
prize is a $100 War Bond, third prize a $75 War 
Bond. Stories are to be of modern life at sea, 
told in not more than 4,000 words. They must 
be typewritten and accompanied by a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Each contestant may 
enter two stories. Ail entries must be accom- 
panied by the official entry blank, obtainable at 
any United Seamen’s Service Center in the 
United States, and contestants must qualify as 
actively engaged in one of the branches of the 
Merchant Marine service of one of the United 
Nations. 

Final judges are Albert Richard Wetjen, well 
known sea-story writer; C. S. Forester, author of 
the Horatio Hornblower sea novels; Joseph 
Henry Jackson, literary critic and author; Capt. 
Claude B. Mayo, USN (Ret.), superintendent 
of California Maritime Academy and author; 
Jacland Marum, sea-story writer for leading 
magazines. 

Entries must be post-marked not later than 
November 30, and be addresed to the Golden 
Gate Club Short Story Contest, United Seamen’s 
Service, 439 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

Constance Lemon, Secretary, 
Short Story Contest. 


Bang! (Pardon us, we meant Bang! Bang!) 
Sir: 

The mail on my published letter is still pour- 
ing in. About thirty letters all told from be- 
ginners, old timers, etc. Most of it expresses 
pleasure that someone “has had the guts to un- 
cover the whole stinking mess” (Del Rayburn, 
who has been writing Westerns a long time.) 

If you get a chance take a look at the cover 
of Star Western this month, which shows the 
thing I railed about in the article, a man driving 
a stage coach with the reins in his teeth and a 
blazing six gun in each hand. 

J. A. Saxon. 


®@ Saxon’s opus on the western story (no re- 
lation to Leo Margulies’ “The Pulp West” in 
the April issue) is at work in a fine white heat. 


—Ed. 


Lightning (2 kinds) Plays Around with Twitchell 
Sir: 

News from home has given out a rumor that 
this old body is in line for posthumous rewards. 
But unless you want to believe this is a ghost- 
letter, then I can assure you that all is weil 
and happy. 
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if you want to §ELL 


what YOU WRITE, This Book 


«tor YOU 


you 
YOu 


learn quickly and easily WHAT to write, 
HOW to write and HOW and WHERE to 
sell your stories and articles in a short time. 


find out how easy it is to earn an extra $25 
or $150 a week or more in your spare time 
... and how to become a successful author. 








receive the trade secrets of 14 eminently 
successful writers in as manv different fields 
of writing ...a$25 value for only $1.98. 


by 


14 Authorities 


Compiled 


Writing offers you more advantages 
than any other profession. As a suc- 
cessful author you will be free to 
come and go as you please and 
work whenever and wherever you 
want. You will be welcomed by the 
most interesting people and can mix 
with literary highlights and celebri- 
ties whenever you choose. Magazine 
editors and publishers will approach 
you with offers which you can ac- 
cept or reject as-you see fit. “Royal- 
ties from your efforts will pile up 
night and day . . . and if your 
novel is chosen by a big book club 
or taken by Hollywood, you'll be- 
come wealthy overnight. 


YOU CAN'T KNOW YOUR 
ABILITY UNTIL YOU TRY 


“Of course’ you'll say, ‘‘that's all 
very well for people like Betty Smith 
or Margaret Mitchell but I could 
never be in THEIR class’. The an- 
swer is: how do you know what you 
can or cannot do until you have 
actually tried . . . until you have 
studied the basic principles of good 
writing? Many famous authors to- 
day were just like you only a few 
short years ago. They had to learn 
. « Just as you do, if you really 
want to write for profit. 
Isn't such a promising profession 
worth looking into? Isn't it worth 
a couple of dollars to learn from 
fourteen famous and highly success- 
ful writers how to write stories, 
articles, movie and television scen- 
arios that may bring you thousands 
of dollars? 


There has never been such a de- 
mand for short stories, articles, fea- 
tures, radio scripts and novels as 
there is right now, with so many 
professional writers in the armed 
forces. Few potential writers know 
that there are more than 10,000 


Knickerbocker Pub. Co., 120 Greenwich Ste.New York 6, N. 


market places for writing and that 
by far, the greater output is done by 
unknown writers in every walk of 
life! 


A $25 VALUE FOR ONLY 1.98 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SUC- 
CESSFUL WRITING is much more 
than a mere book » it is rather 
a fascinating self-teaching course in 
every branch of writing. The four- 
teen authors of this valuable book 
have won nationwide success. Jack 
Lait the editor has sold more than 
a thousand short stories; Claire 
Leonard is the agent of the Broad- 
way hit ‘‘Anna Lucasta’’; Charles 
Washburn is a top-notch publicity 
expert serving the Rockefeller inter- 
ests .. . and so on for all the rest. 
Each expert reveals profitable secrets 
and intimate details of approach in 
his or her particular field ...A 
fund of information which may be 
worth thousands of times the price 
of this book to YOU! 


SEND NO MONEY 


If you have the urge to write, this 
is the book for YOU. Everybody 
has a story to tell or an article to 
write . . . whether it be a war ex- 
perience, hobby, travel adventure 
or what-not. You don’t have to 
wonder any longer whether you can 
make good at writing for profit ; the 
authors of this book prove that if 
you have even average ability . .. 
that if you can write a good letter 
you can become proficient 
enough in a very short time to write 
and sell what you write. 
Send today for ‘‘A Practical Guide 
to Successful Writing’’—Examine it 
on approval for 10 days. If you 
don't agree that this is the most 
helpful guide on writing, return it 
for a full refund. Mail. the free 
examination coupon today. 





Extra Added Supplement Included 
“The Writer's Tool Book™ 
















Edited by Jack Lait, author 
of over 1000 Short Stories 


SHORT STORIES 
Basic rules for success in this profitable field. 
PULPS AND CONFESSIONS 
Tells how to break into the two easiest fic- 
tion fields. 
NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 
Tells how to succeed at the fastest writing in 
the world. 
SUNDAY SUPPLEMENT FEATURES 
Tells what is needed to sell editors in this 
branch of writing. 
TRADE PAPER ARTICLES 
Tells where to get ideas and how to get 
started. 
PICTURE STORIES 
Tells what makes a picture story acceptable. 
PUBLICITY 
Tells the chief requirements of the press agent 
release. 
SCREEN PLAYS 
Tells how to write for the movies. 
RADIO SCRIPTS 
Tested plots which earn fantastic profits. 
MOVIE SCRIPTS 
Tells the importance of the picture idea when 
submitting a script. 
TELEVISION SCRIPTS 
Tells how television differs from the theatre 
and the movies. 
POETRY 
Tells you the outstanding characteristics of 
poetry. 
PLAYS 
Tells you the kind of plays wanted. 
Subjects to be avoide 
GREETING CARD VERSE 
What makes verse and gag writing 
successful. 
me oe a en ee ee ee 
Knickerbocker Pub. Co. Dept. W-40 
120 Greenwich St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Send me a copy of “‘A PRACTICAL 
UIDE TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING” 


This valuable and important reference section,—alone worth 
the price of the entire book,—has been added to ‘A Practical 
Guide To Successful Writing’’. It contains 5 vital chapters— 
(1) How To Protect Literary Property—by Weinberger and 
Wayne, Esqs. (2) Photography and the Law—by Harry 
Hibschman, Atty. (3) THE ABC SHORTHAND For Writers 


G 
edited by Jack Lait—and containing the WRITER'S 
TOOL- BOOK. If I am not completely satisfied, you 
will immediately ‘tefund my money in full. 


0 $1.98 Enclosed 0 Send C.O.D. plus postage 











—by W. A. Brooks. (4) Mistakes to Avoid in Writing—by Name... Eee = 
Roger Stanley. (5) THE LITERARY MARKET PLACE—a Add 

complete listing of Literary Agents. Magazines, Book Pub- eco a ae 
lishers, Trade Papers, Syndicates and Miscellaneous Markets. City and Zone ia 
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Writers! Don’t Overlook Profits 
From Screen Sales 


@ There is an urgent need and ready market for good 
screen stories. 


@ Many writers are in Defense work: 
opportunity for new writers on the home front. 

@ I want originals, published novels and produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Also book length 
novels for both publication and filming. 


@ I offer sales service and criticism. My terms are 
reasonable. 


plaining this lucrative market. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Here then is 


Write today for my FREE booklet ex- 











HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN WORKSHOP CAMP 


Hendersonville, North Carolina 
‘The Peterboro of the South’’ 


Classes Fuly and August 
Poetry, Short Story, Novel, Radio Script, 
Painting, Playwriting. Write for Leaflet 











Write SALABLE STORIES by using a ‘‘Sherwood 
rief.’’ 


D le 
ir writ 
10liva 






ent ¥ y 
n packed STORIES. THAT "SELL 
**Sherwood Brief’’ is 4 rough —_ hed a story It 
ae itive, ex- 
2ct Lis ng 









r sents w ten 
f you write your own 
easy way 
You will od eee, at | y it is to write suc 
cessfully usir ” od Briefs.’ One client soid 3 
stories from = Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week 


SEND $10.00 TODAY FOR A BRIEF. 
Specify—Western, Detective, Adventure, Love, 






st ry in’ ye n words—the q 





AY M. SHERWOOD - 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 


rtist, Lecturer 
__2701% Willow Place South Gate, Calif. — 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, promptly and accurately by an_ experienced 
typist. Minor corrections in Grammar, Spelling and 
punctuation if desired. Carbon free, mailed flat. Forty 
cents per 1000 words. Scripts over 10,000 words thirty- 
five cents per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE N. COOGAN 


267 Grand St., Hornell, N. Y. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 


This is a beautiful world, everything* bright 
and smoky blue, the hills so lovely, though death 
lurks there in the form of Nippons and animal- 
life. The sea dances in animated sunlight like 
a million diamonds and such a resort this would 
be if some enterprising person took over after 
the war. 

The only good news that comes is from the 
homefront which is to the effect that my Holly- 
wood agency tells me that Columbia pictures are 
now interested in an old story of mine for the 
screen, which came out in Argosy, years back. 

Thank you for lending an ear, and one of 
these days I hope to be with’ that eleven million 
Americans that will be coming home. Hasta 
La Vista. 


> 


Lt. Pau, TwitTcHELi, USN, 
SS Grange Victory. 


Enlist in the Navy, Subscribe to Writers’ Digest 
And See What Happens 


Sir: 
Just three months ago, you headed my letter 


to the Forum, “Five Months Spare Time— 
$500.” For January through March you could 
use the head: “Three Months Spare Time— 
$500.” 


During the past three months, Seventeen 
shelled out $65 for a 1000-worder with 3 photos, 
helpful Henry Lee of Facts wired an acceptance 
on my “Short Snorter” article, I won $25 for 
a prize winning letter in March Blue Book, shook 
off a 2-cent-a-word piece on health for Physical 
Culture, sold three pieces to Pathfinder at about 
4 cents a word, and have another piece, slated 
for the Science @ Mechanics April-May issue. 
The April-May issue of The Highway Traveler 
will feature my “From City To Cactus,’ which 
brought $45.... 

My one hope is that soon you might run an- 
other letter of mine in the Forum headed “One 
Month Spare Time—$500.” 

Incidentally, you can’t beat the WriTeErR’s 
Dicest for its country-wide contacts. My last 
letter brought news from friends right here in 
Jacksonville and all over the seven seas. 

Henry F. Uncer, Y2c, USNR 
Personnel Box 1, 


NAOTC Staff, NAS, Jacksonville, Fla. 














STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


OLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


a 
$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








If you want results: Don 
our free detaile 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you seil 
highest-rate markets. 








t market hat hazardly and write blindly. 


d circular, The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Send us your manuscripts, or write for 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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You'll Be Surprised, Marion! 
Sirs: 

Imagine my surprise to see the “Writer’s 1945 
Yearbook” at my favorite Drug Store the other 
day! Why didn’t you tell us in an earlier issue 
that this was coming out? Anyway I’m “de- 
vouring” and enjoying every word in it. 

I’m very much like Darrell Huff in my writ- 
ing except that of course, I haven’t sold nearly 
as much as he has. 

It was through the Writer’s Dicest that I 
decided to try the trade journals. So far I’ve 
sold everything I’ve submitted to the different 
ones, and am a correspondent from my section 
for two of them. I like to do this kind of writ- 
ing, because I know it must be done to meet 
the dead line for the month, otherwise no copy, 
no money. 

So far the extent of my writing hasn’t gotten 
beyond the trade journal, article and children’s 
articles and puzzles. However, my life’s ambition 
is to write radio plays. Don’t be too surprised 
when I write you that I’ve hit it! 

Thank you again for W. D. It’s a fine lifter- 
upper. 

MARION FREDA, 
30662 Island Drive, 
Rockwood, Michigan. 

@ All right, Marion. Sell an original radio 
play, to NBC or CBS for cash, before 1945 is 
out and we’ll give you a $100 bonus.—Ed. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Sirs: 

Fort Wayne Writers Club had the first meet- 
ing of 1945, Friday evening March 23—at the 
home of Mrs, E. R. Meyer. 

Officers were elected, and we plan to meet 
the fourth Friday of each month, in the recrea- 
tion room of Mrs. Meyer’s home, 910 Columbia 
Ave. 

We have some interesting plans to keep all 
members working hard at writing, prose poetry, 
and song lyrics. Anyone in or near Fort Wayne 
interested in joining our club, contact the mem- 
bership committee Mr. C. M. Smith, 119 W. 
Leith St., Ft. Wayne, Ind., or Clara Kochel, 225 
Lexington Court, Ft. Wayne. 

Fort Wayne and vicinity writers, please come. 

Fort Wayne WRITERS CLus, 
Mrs. E. R. Meyer, Secretary, 
910 Columbia Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


All this, and Pauline Bloom, too 
Sir: 

I’ve been a subscriber to WritTer’s Dicest for 
more years than I care to recall. It is and has 
been one of the best sources of information for 
those interested in writing. 

Through one of the letters to the Editor, last 
year, I learned of a very fine course in Pro- 
fessional Short Story Writing at the New York 
University. 
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BEGINNER’S LUCK 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 
A great many people 
have the notion that be- 
cause so many students in 
this course have made | Who has sold. 
sales, the famous TRIAL | fren sreri ie 
AND ERROR assignments | and they are not 
. chaotic but plot for- 
are designed for experi- | mulas that run right 
enced writers rather than | step by step as sto- 
beginners. A lot of be- | This is what I haye 
ginners can tell you other- (4/1/45) 
wise! Most of the sales we make for our 
students are for people WHO NEVER AP- 
PEARED IN PRINT BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed service, and particularly in war plants, 
work 60 hours a week; find time or make time 
for the assignments, which they tell us are so 
interesting they can't wait to get back to 
them. And many are taking advantage of 
their new surroundings to turn out fresh and 
timely stories. 

Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been prov- 
ing that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON MAGA- 
ZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before completing 
the course, and continue to get their share of magazine and 
book publishers’ checks. We are proud of the fact that we 
train beginners to sell their very first stories at GOOD 
rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets available. 


The average beginner's story salé“has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 

SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENT. 
The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 
SSSSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSUSSESSSSRSSSRERESESEETTEREEE ERE Eee eee 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Ma 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have (J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name ..... 





STUDENTS SAY: 
“You have aroused 
more writing inspi- 
ration than I have 
had in many a day,”’ 
writes Edith ae 











(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws cf 
the State of New York) 
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U T H O R 


OF BOOKS 





We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) 
or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DOR- 
RANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 

¢ Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy’) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


4 PHILADELPHIA 6-----------»- PENNSYLVANIA 
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sales, and so forth. 








And only recently in this class I met Pauline 
Bloom, who has the excellent article in last 


month’s DicEst on short story writing. 


These are only a few of the helps I’ve re- 
ceived from the DiceEst, but it'll have to suffice 


here, as I haven’t the time to go into them all. 
Thank you and best wishes. 
Lisorta RoMANO, 
1455 81st Street, 
Brooklyn 28, N. Y. 


The Olga Shapiro Award 
Sir: 


In memory of Olga Shapiro, staunch supporter 
of all who strove for a decent and just society, 


her friends, aware of her abundant faith in 


theatre as an effective medium for the dynamic 
presentation of mankind’s problems and their 
solution, have established an annual award of 
Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) to be given to 


the playwright whose play best meets with the 
conditions stated below: 


The play must be one which is on the side 
of the people, which speaks in terms of humanity, 
and has scope and vision. It may be the story 


of an average family or one of world conflict. 


It must be full length, in any style or category, 
and a practical stage work as to acting and 


production. 


The judges are: John Gassner, Aline Mac- 


Mahon, Herman Shumlin. 


Contest closes midnight, August 31, 1945, ex- 


cept for overseas entries. Award to be announced 


October 31, 1945. For further information, rules, 


and application forms, write to 
Tue Ouca SHAPIRIO AWARD, 
112 West 42 Street, 
Suite 501, New York City. 


Canadians 


Sir: 
Early summer will see the first issue of the 


Canadian & Editor roll from the presses. Issued 


by Sentinel Publishing Co., 1117 St. Catherine 


St. W., Montreal, Canada, it will be 8” x11” 


format, 40-48 pages in book paper. It will carry 
articles pertaining to both the editorial and 
general writing field. The editors are old-time 
newspaper men who feel that a country as large 
as Canada should have a national authority 
covering the writing field. Besides articles on the 
mechanics of writing, Can. Writer & Editor will 
also contain stories pertaining to newspaper re- 
porting, building circulation, increasing space 
Articles will be welcome, 
and those accepted will be paid for at % cent 
a word. Regular correspondents in principal 
Canadian cities will also be needed to file general 
news. 


J. Cooxe, Associate Editor, 
Can. Writer & Editor (Monthly). 


(Continued on page 66) 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


6 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm teaching it. 
o 
Also 
CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 
Write for terms to 
Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction.’’ 


SANFORD, FLA. 














TYPING 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want ’em—40c per 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. A service 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 




























One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


V OULD you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable 
Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course, you would. But you may say, 
“That simply isn’t possible.” 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique ‘“‘dollar 
offer’? on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories, and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text “‘Modern Writing,”’ 
plus a valuable extevsion lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get two writing assignments so that you 
may see exactly what sort of work the course offers, 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
afford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 
on with the course or not, however, the material we 
send is yours to keep without obligation. Fill out cou- 
pon and mail with one dollar, today. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSTE SHEESH KESESEE ESET EEE e eee 
The azine Institute, Inc., Dept S0S-C. SO Rockefeller 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

0 Please send free catalog. 
OI enclose one dollar for sample writing course material with 
the understanding I am under no further obligation. 
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work profes sian all y; < mn 630 A tow fone anne? 
‘ iar Bee aa VCE A. magazine appearances the 
spend their time writing, “ais F ; 
; ihe ast month, ing 
and employ an aggressive 5 
agency to handle their tha 
sales. They have many advantages over the writer who works and sells alone. the 
o s 22 years of it— that has helped our clients achieve azu 
lt Ss Our Experience gam success. We've sold thousands of stories and arti- : 
cles to the magazines and hundreds of books to e 
the publishers. Thus we know the markets, understand their current policies and problems and can *% 
anticipate their nceds. We personally know most of the editors, and they respect our story judgment. gin 
We know our authors, their abilities, limitations and potentialities. We know how to develop our ] 
writers into big names, and how to keep them from slipping when they get to the top. ts 
a .? 


a z t will pay you to let us pro- 
If You Are a Selling Writer — nae ee less. We wil _ 


work with you on. straight 


commission of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales if you have sold $500 Ha 
worth of fiction or articles to national magazines within the last year. If you have sold only $250 i 
worth within the last year, we will work with you at % reading fee rates charged beginners. Write Ne 


s, listing your sales, and ask for our agency infor mation sheet and latest market news letter. 
oni 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER— cia 
We will consider a few sample manuscripts the 
to determine whether we can develop you S 

into a selling writer. But until we sell $500 a: 
worth of your work, we must charge you a 

reading fee of $2.50 on manuscripts up to en 
2000 words, $5.00 on scripts. 2-5000, and $1.00 ite 


per thousand on those 5-12,000. Special 


rates on longer novelets and novels For p 2 A. col 
this you receive honest professional appraisal gency 
of your work, practical suggestions for im- 


sar econ pu 
a aide enon roageh ag aiuned 56 West 45 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


(Our next announcement will appear on this page in July issue of WRITER’S DIGEST) 
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Off Trail Fiction 


Subtlety is all very well, but no secrets, please. 
Nine excellent markets for the off-trail story. 


By BETTY BYRD 


EVERAL 


weeks 


Readers have been 


so kind, in their Saturday Evening Post 


ago a very young 

lady asked me to 
look over her story. 
She presented it with 
the air of one conferr- 
ing so ethereal a favor 
that I expected to see 


letters, about Miss Byrd’s coverage of all 
short-short story markets in “7he Writer's 
1945 Year Book” that 
please, to take another assignment. This 
job took her to the editorial offices of 
nine editors buying off-trail literary fic- 


we asked her, 


Each editor saw a galley proof of 
his quotes before publication. 


tion. 


or Collier’s brackets, 
but oh, the glory! 

Do you pine to write 
for Esquire and have 
you been baffled by re- 
jections? I know a 
man who, after trying 


the pages laced with 
azure ribbons. 

“It’s about leprosy,” she told me, “and 
a girl who thinks maybe she has it and be- 
gins to lose her mind.” 

I was intrigued. “And did she have it?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, I don’t reveal that,” she said, “It 
would be so obvious. You see, this is for 
Harper’s Bazaar.” 

The off-trail literary story, (for Harper’s, 
New Yorker, Esquire, Story, etc.) meaning 
one that does not follow the usual commer- 
cial pattern, lures more aspiring writers to 
their doom than any other type. Yet to get 
a story in one of these magazines means 
enormous prestige for the author, the pos- 
sibility of inclusion in prize-winning story 
collections and frequently a bid from book 
publishers for a novel. Payment isn’t in the 


> 


11 


for years, suddenly dis- 

covered the “Esquire 
formula,” wrote his story and received a 
rejection which differed from the others 
only by its promptness. 

“T can’t believe it,” he said, “I had every- 
thing —a whisky-mad lynching mob, a 
blonde in a tight cotton dress, murder in 
an outhouse, even stark gray hills. And 
yet... 


ERE is what Esquire says: “Our chief, 

almost our only taboo aside from un- 
due or extraneous emphasis on sex is the 
undue or extraneous emphasis on the evils 
of liquor. We don’t want the “well-made” 
story, in other words we don’t want a story 
in which the machinery of the plot is so ill- 
concealed that the formula on which the 
story is based protrudes like exposed plumb- 




















































ing. Only infrequently do we publish stories 
with surprise endings and then only if the 
ending is a definite surprise and the story 
fresh in its approach. We never use serials.” 


Remember, if you are writing for Es- 
quire, the glum prediction of its editor, 
that it is slanted toward an adult masculine 
audience which is literate but not neces- 
sarily literary. The editors don’t want stories 
told by a feminine narrator or from the 
prevailing viewpoint of a feminine char- 
acter. They will sometimes take stories by 
women but the ladies had better be resigned 
to using initials or a pseudonym. People 
who send in stories for the first time often 
press too hard to slant their stories and 
make them seem “Esquirish.” The most 
frequent reason for rejection of these are 
that they are too obviously what is expected 
of Esquire. Also, if your script misses here 
there is usually no reject market for it. 


What does Esquire want? That is hard 
to determine except by following the maga- 
zine issue by issue. They want finely written 
entertainment and they take what they 
like within their personal taboos. Length 
from 800 to 3500 words, payment $100 up, 
according to length and quality. 


HE American Mercury has absolutely 

no taboos on subject matter. They will 
take fiction ranging from rape-miscegena- 
tion realism to Jane Austen delicacy pro- 
vided—and it’s a big proviso—that it is 
beautifully handled and written with dis- 
tinction. It is impossible to say what will 
fascinate the editors but they do not inhibit 
you. They complain that they get too many 
boy-meets-loses-wins-girl stories which are 
rejects from the popular slicks. They don’t 
want popular slick stuff in any form and 
they loathe the formula story. But if you 
can write really well, the Mercury doesn’t 
care what you write about. They prefer 
2000 to 3000 words but if by some miracle 
you have another “Ethan Frome” they will 
shove aside some of their articles in your 
honor. 


HE New Yorker is a challenge to every 
aspiring writer and its policies perhaps 
least understood of all the literary maga- 
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zines. First of all, the fiction editors ask 
you to keep in your mind an imaginary 
map of the world. Certain portions of the 
map are highlighted (Florida, California, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New 
England and the battlefronts)—-states and 
places where New Yorkers work, play and 
fight. For example you don’t find many 
New Yorkers in the middle west, so don’t 
set your story there. But you do find New 
Yorkers in Hollywood, Miami and other 
resorts from Maine to Sun Valley. Your 
story may be set in any foreign locale where 
New Yorkers are fighting, which means, 
every battle zone. If the editors like a story 
set against a taboo background they will 
take it, but you are safer to abide by the 
imaginary map. 


Most New Yorker fiction is reportorial in 
style. They hardly ever take a plotted story 
but there must be conflict, some situation, 
something must happen. Even a sketch 
must have a moment of resolution or a 
significant point. They say that their stories 
are a reflection of life, often stories that 
happen to be true. 


A firm New Yorker taboo is on charac- 
ters who are writers or newspapermen. If 
such a story is accepted the newspaperman 
will be changed, for example, to an archi- 
tect and the copy girl to a secretary. Their 
pet hate is people who burst into tears at 
the end of the story. (This does not depress, 
it infuriates!) They shudder at lush de- 
scriptive passages and are prejudiced 
against the “clever” author, suggesting that 
you put your bright dialogue into the 
mouths of the characters rather than utiliz- 
ing it in narrative. 


The editor said “Our stories don’t look 
as if they were going to get anywhere until 
they get there” which is as apt a comment 
on a subtle style form as I’ve heard. The 
stories may amble along for 2000 words be- 
fore you are brought up short by an idea, 
an impact or the realization that something 
very significant has been suggested. 


Economy of style is liked here, and there 
is no taboo on subject matter, except the 
writing profession, (Apparently the typical 
New Yorker editor is so fed up on writers, 
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he feels his readers must be, too,) but keep 
in mind that the story should reflect the 
geographical background against which 
New Yorkers move. They prefer humor to 
a serious story but can’t get enough of it. 
They publish from 20 to 25 new writers a 
year and are constantly on the lookout for 
fresh talent. Length, 800 to 3000 words. 
Rates: none better. 


(GL4MOUR has no taboos if your sub- 

ject matter is well-handled. But don’t 
be tripped by the magazine’s title and send 
in stories better adapted to the love-pulps. 
The editors want no luscious heroine whose 
hair drips like honey down the side of her 


neck. They want quality writing, slanted 
toward their “average reader,” to whom 
they glamorously refer as “an intelligent 
young woman of about 26.” Likely subjects 
to submit are love, humor and unusual 
career stories. Glamour buys little fiction 
but will take your sketch or problem story 
provided it is neither arty nor precious but 
warm, human, and realistic. They do not 
want the typical popular slick. Length not 
over 1500 words. 


GrorY has never had a taboo on subject 

matter in its 13 years of publication. 
The only reason for rejection of controver- 
sial material is on the basis of being poorly 
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handled. They see no art in attacking any 
religious group and feel that daring for its 
own sake cannot carry a story, Whit Bur- 
nett said “Humanity is the single element 
that we are after—humanity presented with 
art,” and he is especially interested in char- 
acterization. His particular abominations 
are dull childhood recollection stories, all 
talking animal stories, fictional discussion oi 
the unfortunately pregnant gal and what 
should she do about it, and supernatural 
stuff, unless it is funny. 

Mr. Burnett is tired of stories about sol- 
diers on leave who are unhappy and solve 
their problem by picking up a girl and 
going to bed with her. Mr. Burnett is 
along passed 40. Frequently he gets a story 
from some soldier who has been unfaithful 
to his wife and wants Story to publish it so 
that his wife will read it and forgive all. 
Many of these confessionals follow the well- 
worn pattern—the soldier in his psycholog- 
ical muddle thinks that the girl is really his 
wife and at the end feels closer to his wife, 
heaven knows how. (Sounds like a typical 
masculine alibi to me!) 

Mr. Burnett feels that the chief fault of 
the beginning writer is that he doesn’t 
realize what hard work writing is. Failing 
at everything else doesn’t mean that you 
can knock off a few thousand words and 
sell to Story. People must live long enough 
to be able to reflect life. Story doesn’t want 
literary precocity but honest feeling and 
honest writing. 

Story is a force for good in American 
literature and writers who haven’t included 
a year or two of reading Story and studying 
its style are missing something. 

They have no objection to a beautiful 
sketch and especially want humor. They 
rather lean toward the happy ending, if it 
is the logical outcome of a character’s ex- 
perience. I can remember a time when al- 
most every writer I knew contrived a tragic 
denoument for Story believing that mor- 
bidity was a selling point. This may have 
accounted for the number 
of rejections we all received. We had an 
idea that if the protagonist wasn’t lynched, 
jilted or driven to drink Story wouldn’t be 
interested. Read it to determine if the qual- 


overwhelming 
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ity of your writing measures up. Length is 
flexible—2000 for shorts up to 25,000 for 
novellas. (novelets) Payment is from $25 
to $100. That’s way down there but people 
like Otis Weise, Maria Leiper, William 
Maxwell and Harold Latham keep a finger 
in this pie. 


O get an acceptance from Harper’s five 

editors must pass on your story and 
Katherine Gauss Jackson says that they so 
frequently argue among themselves as to 
what makes a good story that there is no 
hard and fast rule by wuich you can abide 
when slanting fiction toward them. Above 
all, they want sincere writing. No matter 
how beautifully constructed the story may 
be if it doesn’t come from the heart it’s not 
for Harper's. 

There is absolutely no taboo on subject 
matter but they get too many dialect stories 
which aren’t well handled and as a conse- 
quence have a sort of complex about them. 
This goes for ghost stories too and stories 
told from the point of view of children. 
Mrs. Jackson feels that many writers find 
it easy to write from a child’s point of view 
but it is a lazy over-simplified means of 
story telling that requires unusual technique 
to acquire She well 
rounded themes in preference to sketches 
but Harper’s, like the other literary maga- 
zines, abhors the usual formula story no 
matter how cleverly done. Slick construc- 
tion implies phonyness to Harper’s and like 
Story, they place honest writing above all 
other qualities. There is no rule on length 
but they prefer fiction from 200 to 4000 


aie = 
significance. likes 


words. 


ARPER’S BAZAAR has no taboo ex- 
cept the plotted story so you can all 

put down your “Plottos” and heave a sigh 
of relief. However, they don’t particularly 
care for sketches, preferring a full bodied 
story with careful characterization. The 
writing must be distinguished. Spare them 
the tale of the glittering society woman who 
has a lover and drinks champagne all day. 
The editors can always spot the phonyness 
of rural authors who transplant themselves 
to Park Avenue. There is nothing they dis- 
like more than would-be sophistication. So- 
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“Why aren't you at 


cial themes are good here, anything that is 
timely and real and they are proud to pub- 
lish the very tops in short fiction by known 
and unknown writers. 


As an example of absolute tops in off 
trail fiction writing, I recommend “The 
Ballad of The Sad Cafe” in Harper’s Ba- 
zaar for early 1943. It quietly violates 
every rule, including length, that weighs 
down commerical fiction; yet Harper’s Ba- 
zaar used it and their readers loved the 
story. There’s still hope for anything that 
is fine when a story like this gets an ac- 
-ceptance. 





your typewriter?” 


The editors complain that too often con- 
tributors don’t read the magazine and as 
a consequence send in material better suited 
to the women’s popular magazines. They 
love light, clever stuff and can’t get enough 
of it, probably because the big things in 
the world today are not funny. Stories must 
convey, not state, a problem or a conflict— 
in other words, that ephemeral quality called 
“style” is a must. 

Harper’s Bazaar is very much interested 
in new writers. The idea that they haven’t 
a chance here is utter nonsense. They have 
developed as much new talent as any maga- 
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zine in the country but they ask you to re- 
member that you are slanting toward an 
audience of women over 30 who look for 
distinguished writing and are just not in- 
terested in so-called commercial fiction. 
Length is from 2500 to 5000 words. 


IVE NOVELS MAGAZINE is one of 
those rarities—an established pulp that 
There 


could even be an unhappy ending, although 


takes an occasional off-trail story. 


ter 


preferably the hero lives. Some love in 
est is allowed but not encouraged—rem 


em- 
ber, you are slanting toward a masculin 
audience which likes to read exciting stul 


—one western, two adventures, one sport 


e 
r 
i 


and one mystery in each issue. The off-trail 
stories happen to have fallen into the ad- 
venture category as historical novels. For 
example, they have published a yarn with 
an early American background, with a 
Spanish Armada setting, and a third deal- 
ing with adventure in Ivan The Terrible’s 
Russia. Plot, however, is essential and fast- 
paced. The magazine is fairly free of lush 
writing and villains are not stereotyped. 


Kathleen Rafferty assures you that she 
is anxious for material and is not a dragon 
waiting to send your story back. However, 
she urges you to study several issues of the 
magazine before mailing in your script and 
like Mademoiselle doesn’t want a carbon 
copy of what she has already published. 
Length, 15,000 to 20,000 words. Payment 
1%4c up, on acceptance. 


Mademoiselle wants quality stories that 
will interest feminine readers from 17 to 35 
years old. Try to reflect the young view- 
point but don’t send in fiction suitable to 
Sweet Sixteen. No formula stories are 
bought. Your rejections from popular slicks 
won’t be accepted here. “Boy-meets-girl” 
as such is discouraged and contrived plots 
are not wanted but there must be strong 
character development. They will take a 
race prejudice story or one on a liberal 
social theme but it is the quality that 
counts. They like humor, and lean toward 
happy stories if happiness is the natural 
destiny of the characters. 
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It is most difficult for Mademoiselle to 
get fiction dealing with emotions and prob- 
lems that reflect our era and yet are not 
self-consciously tragic or “pattern.” 

Pet hates are stories which end: “She 
looked at the date. It was Dec. 7, 1941,” or 
“She looked at the lifeboat. It was marked 
‘Titanic’.” They wish that amateurs would 
keep hands off big human problems until 
they are sufficiently experienced to write 
about them with knowledge and sensitivity. 
Sometimes, with the “missing-in-action” 
story, emotion simply gets the better of the 
amateur and Mademoiselle’s fiction staff 
is treated to the war-department-telegram 
ending which finishes off both the story 
and the heroine with “She put her head in 
the pillow and sobbed.” 

Also, Mademoiselle deplores the tale in 
which the hero and heroine, recalling “the 
little things we used to do,” say goodbye on 
the terrace of the Hotel Brevoort. Why the 
Brevoort is so often chosen as a background 
is beyond knowing, but there it is. Pops up 
as regularly as crocus in the spring. 

If you send a dialect story to Mademoi- 
selle, it had better be good, and don’t throw 
foreign phrases around in an attempt at 
local color. If you have a Paris street, call 
it a street, not a Rue. (“He walked down 
the rue daydreaming about the charming 
fille in her spring chapeau”—NO.) 

New writers are extremely welcome to 
Mademoiselle’s pages, and many of their 
own readers, by following the magazine, 
have become contributors. Length from 
1500 to 3500 words. Payment from $100 
to $500 depending on length or whether 
the story seems terrifically important to the 
editors. 


HEN editors say “We don’t want 

plotted stories” don’t take that too 
literally. What they mean is, they don’t 
want commercial plots that are obviously 
contrived. Even as the popular slicks, they 
are paying for a very literate type of enter- 
tainment so something must happen in your 
story. You cannot get away with vagueness, 
or refuse to disclose the denoument, or mys- 
tify the reader in any way whatsoever. Sub- 
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tlety is all very well, but no secrets, please. 


Yet it is taking your life in your hands to 
breathe the word “plot” to a literary maga- 
zine editor. They call a plot a theme. Or 
an idea. Or a development. However, my 
advice is to get yourself (let’s whisper it) 
a pl.t, work it out carefully so that the skele- 
ton doesn’t show, give it some inevitability 
and the best writing you’ve got in you and 
send it in. If they like it, the editors will 
call your pl.t a theme and buy it happily 
in preference to a sketch anytime. Over 
and over again I’ve seen what I know are 
plots sitting firmly in the literary magazines 
only the author had so cleverly disguised 
the mechanics of construction that the edi- 
tors didn’t recognize the foul thing. 


Here’s a tip that I’ve passed on to many 
beginning writers which seems to have 
helped in both off-trail and popular fiction. 
Think about your material for a good long 
time before you write it. Most of the work 
on a story isn’t done at the typewriter, but 
either deliberately, in a quiet room with a 
cigarette, or at odd moments—in buses, at 
soda fountains, anywhere. What may be- 
gin as an anecdote you heard widens, with 
thought, into a full bodied story, characters 
take shape and size, and the background 
fills in. When you are ready to write, the 
story falls into place easily and the con- 
struction is less apt to be apparent than if 
you sit with a half-formed idea. 
Often I think about my stories for weeks 
before I write them and invariably those 


down 


are the ones that creak the least from ob- 
vious mechanics. 


It’s the same principle as the one sup- 
posedly used by our more eloquent ministers 
on Saturday nights before the Sunday ser- 
mon. They’ve been pondering their sermon 
all week, on and off, but when 
Saturday night comes, and the 
theological deadline begins to 
loom up, they give it concen- 
trated thought and presto! — 
they pop up with a sermon that 
seems spontaneous but actually 
came about through deliberate, 
and also unconscious, medita- 
tion. You might swipe this 
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clerical trick and see how it works with 
your stories, 

Off-trail, like any other fiction, is in de- 
mand right now to add variety to the pop- 
ular magazines as well as to make up the 
literary ones. Collier’s is a market for an 
occasional off-trail story. So is Atlantic 
Monthly, who told me that there weren’t 
enough hours in the day for them to out- 
line their requirements. If you’re one of 
those brave spirits to whom a risk is noth- 
ing, by all means write off-trail stuff if you 
write really well. It’s a risk because the 
editors cannot tell you specifically what 
they want. Unlike the popular magazines 
they don’t look through their inventory 
and say “Let’s see, we could use three more 
young loves and one character story and a 
couple of short-shorts.” They just want 
good honest stories, of any type, and there’s 
not an editor among them who isn’t search- 
ing for new writers—not only for the good 
of the magazine, but for the personal hu- 
man achievement of being able to say to 
the boss: “Look at what I’ve discovered !” 


The addresses of the magazines men- 
tioned in this article are as follows: 


Harpers Bazaar, 572 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 22. 

Harper's Magazine, 49 E. 33rd Street, 
New York City 16. 

The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd Street, 
New York City 18. 

Esquire, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 

Story Magazine, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 16. 

American Mercury, 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City 22. 

Glamour, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 17, 

Five Novels Magazine, 149 
Madison Avenue, New York 
City 16. 

Mademoiselle, 122 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City 17. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City 17. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arling- 
ton Street, Boston 16, Mass. 








It’s Hell, But Lord What Copy! 


By SGT. DONN HALE MUNSON 


OR a guy who couldn’t put a pulp 

story together in a room where even 

a radio played softly, I am doing 
okay. I wrote my last piece aboard a C-47 
transport plane about eight thousand feet 
above the mountains of the Philippines. 
She magazine bought it and reported back 
to me within a month, which is doing busi- 
ness in a hurry over here in the combat 
zone where mail is a guess and by God pro- 
position. 


Quite some time before Pearl Harbor, I 
enlisted and wanted to get in, get it over 
with and get out of the Service and go back 
to the writing career on which I had a 
pretty fair start. I was willing to forget 
pounding typewriters of the Smith, Royal 
and Corona brand and get hammering 
away on .51 calibers. I trained as a radio 
operator and aerial gunner and found my- 
self frothing with regularity as day after 
day in my training I ran into background 
material, plots intact, color and characters. 
The old itch to write was always there. 

When Army life became just so much 
routine, I broke down. Max Karant, editor 
of Flying Magazine, suggested a story on 
aviation cadet training. I wrote it, he liked 
it and bought it and I was off. I haven’t 
stopped despite duty in foreign coun- 
tries, the world’s worst weather, frequent 
attacks of malaria and plenty of action. 


The minute I reported for duty with a 
B-24 heavy bomber outfit as a radio man 
I was disappointed. The CO grounded me, 
explaining he wanted a writer for a press 
relations non-com and that I was of more 
value on a typewriter job than I was at 
the triggers of a brace of .50s. The orders 
stuck and I became a public relations man. 


In six months I built my group up from 
a virtually unknown organization to one of 
the most widely publicized bomber units in 
the Pacific. You think that doesn’t help 
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morale? Later, Yank magazine made me 
a field correspondent and I roamed the 


battle fronts, specializing in aviation news. 


I worked in a shack built by New Guinea 
natives. The thermometer went up over 
115 degrees during the day. I sat on a 
packing box over a broken down Dutch 
portable typewriter (now a veteran of 
five campaigns) and put out 100 news 
stories a week during daylight hours. 


The wind swept in torrid and trouble- 
some, blowing paper and carbon about. 
I did a little fiction at night. The Public 
Relations Officer for my unit read my fic- 
tion, stamped them and sent them on to 
the PRO at Bomber Command. There 
that worthy read, stamped and forwarded 
my yarns to Air Force Headquarters who 
in turn shipped it to Far Eastern Air Force 
Headquarters. From them it went to GHQ. 
At long last it made the boats and popped 
up in Washington where it got batted 
around some fore offices, picked up a few 
more censor’s stamps and finally got to my 


agent. 


That routine still holds true, except I 
have learned a few short cuts. 


From the shack in New Guinea I pro- 
gressed to a desk on a Navy landing craft 
as we steamed up the Guinea coast on an 
invasion. My next set-up was in a tin- 
roofed hut in the Dutch East Indies. From 
there, in between air raids, I got off a 
batch of short stories, a number of which 
have been sold and the greater majority 
of which are still tied up in various cen- 
sors’ offices. 


Take the working conditions into con- 
sideration when you read books by men 
like Ira Wolfert, John Hershey, or our late 
Ernie Pyle. 


You live Army hours. That means you 
are out of bed almost at dawn and lining 
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up for breakfast. Once you have cleaned 
your foxhole, straightened up your tent or 
shack, or just folded your blankets in the 
back of a truck, you start collecting your 
day’s copy. You make the rounds of out- 
fits by jeep, by foot, by hitch-hiking truck 
rides any means you can scare up. 
Nine times out of ten you are away from 
your home base at noon time and you 
chisel a meal from a friendly mess sergeant. 
At sundown you are back to the spot you 
call “home”. 


After supper you write. I find it easier 
to work at night when the temperature 
drops. When the day’s news copy is out of 
the way, you go to work on your own stuff. 

Only recently did the Army permit writ- 
ers in uniform to sell their stuff without 
trouble. As a GI correspondent, I was 
“owned,” body and soul, by the Army. 
Every line I wrote, theoretically, belonged 
to the United States Government! Every 
yarn that left my typewriter was, and still 
, accompanied by a formal military letter 
requesting permission to publish it for my 
own monetary gain. Things like that (in 
triplicate, of course) slow a guy down. 


is 


Despite all these handicaps, like a lot of 
other GI writers, I have found time to pro- 
duce. I went into the Philippine campaign 
lugging a .45 pistol, a portable typewriter 
and a knapsack full of rations. I came out 
with half a dozen magazine sales and a full 
length book. Right now I’m sweating out 
the mails to learn to whom my agent has 
sold it. 


It’s rough, but it is fun. Once I tore my 
hair if the kid in the next apartment cried 
too loudly. Now I can write with 105 
milimeter artillery batteries pounding away 
500 yards from my tent.. Once I had an 
abandoned Filipino shack on a muddy 
road. At night tanks clattered along and 
threw mud clean through the glassless win- 
dows into my lap. 


URING the Battle of Biak, in the 
Netherlands East Indies, I was flown 
out of the combat zone and hospitalized 
in Hollandia with dysentery and malaria. 
A bomb hit the section in which I lived 
and I lost everything I owned except my 
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"Welcome, welcome to Harper's! Sit down! Have 
a cigar! And let me hold that heavy old manuscript 
while you're waiting.” 


pistol and typewriter. When the plane ar- 
rived in Hollandia and an ambulance took 
me to a field hospital, I still had my most 
precious possessions. When the fever 
cleared and I could sit up on my cot, out 
came the portable. The American Red 
Cross furnished me paper and stamps and 
I was in business. A sales report at a time 
like that is as good as sulfa drugs to me. 

The Philippine Campaign produced the 
worst of all writing conditions. In the first 
weeks on Leyte Island it rained some 30 
inches in 24 days . . . a lot of water in any- 
body’s country . . . and the island was a 
morass of mud. The Nips were less than a 
quarter of a mile away and they sniped at 
us by day and bombed us at night. Lucky 
civilian correspondents worked in houses 
but we GIs in the field kept pounding away 
in pup tents. 

One day after an infantry patrol on 
which I killed two Japs with hand grenades, 
I returned to my tent to do my copy, but 
I couldn’t forget the surprised look on the 
faces of those Nips when the grenades got 
them. A personal adventure story came out 
of my portable in two hours and my agent 
says my bank account is up $200. That’s a 
break no writer at home can get, but two 
hundred bucks came the hard way. Those 
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Nips might not have been so 
editor who bought that story 
in my way of thinking. 


easy, so the 
got it chep 


Some funny things happen too. When 
the Philippine Campaign cooled down, I 
lived with a Seabee outfit for several weeks. 
They have the best quarters and food in 
the services. I was treated like a king. The 
boys gave me a tent with a wooden floor, 
built me a desk and chair and strung an 
electric light into my quarters. I came up 
with a book I hope you'll be reading about 
the same time you read this (plug!). Nat- 
urally when you have malaria shakes and 
nerves tuned tighter than a concert violin, 
you hit some wacky words on your type- 
writer. My book manuscript was pretty 
messy. Dictionaries were hard to find and 
it’s amazing how much spelling a guy can 
forget. 


So when it came time to get the final 
draft in shape, I found a Filipino girl with 
a good education and the ability to pound 
my portable, Dutch keyboard and all. She 
did a beautiful job . . . complete to copy- 
ing my spelling and punctuation errors! 


Just in case I seem to be building myself 
up as a Nip-killer extraordinaire, I might 
note that I was on a patrol in a coconut 
grove area one day when I jumped six of 
them. I fired a total of twenty-one rounds 
and missed them all! A day later in the 
same area a Nip automatic rifleman 
jumped me and for twenty-five minutes 
Mother Earth and I communed. And I 
don’t mean poetically. Just plain squashing 
into the mud and wishing to God it was 
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deeper. The next time I write a war story 
in which such a situation arises, I’ll be able 
to describe the zinging of lead and the taste 
of mud to perfection. 


Strangely enough, one of the best places 
to write is in an airplane. I love transport 
planes. Nine times out of ten you can find 
a box on which to prop your portable, and, 
when gas isn’t being transferred from one 
tank to another, you can smoke. You can 
look out of the windows at clouds and sea, 
mountains and jungles, and if you can’t 
describe your area from a perch like that, 
brother, there’s something wrong with your 
ability to put one word after another. 


Good yarns make themselves out here. 
As soon as a dogface on the ground hears 
you are a writer, he pops in on you and un- 
folds his adventures. Fred Hampson, Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent whose fiction 
and fact stuff you may have seen in Liberty, 
told me Hershey’s best selling “Into The 
Valley” was written in one week-end after 
he came back from a patrol with the Ma- 
rines on Guadalcanal. Some of the war 
stuff you read now is written right on the 
spot, 


My partner, Gene Grenvicz, a PFC from 
Brooklyn and Yank artist, dropped his 
sketch book for a bazooka and killed 15 
Nips in a shack. Then he sat down and 
drew pictures of them. 

Yeah, writing conditions are rough in 
the Pacific. But they have helped me 
plenty. When I get home the guy in the 
next apartment can play hell out of his 
radio and it’ll never even make me twitch. 
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San Francisco 


By KARL 


HE field in San Francisco is entirely 
a trade paper market. There are no 


magazines published here which use 
fiction, and practically no publications on 
general interest. It’s strictly specialized 
stuff—and need we add that oft-repeated 
plaint each editor made? 

Know the subject you’re writing. Or if 
it’s under the by-line of someone in the 
field, have him check it for inaccuracies. 

In the trade field, this reporter contacted 
a number of publications who formerly 
listed their wants for “The Writer’s Mar- 
ket,’ but because of the tightened paper 
situation, are now using only staff-written 
material. The main group of these are the 
Miller-Freeman Publications at 121 Sec- 
ond St. Mr. Freeman says he is not in the 
market for free-lance submissions. 

However, a trade journal writer in 
smaller West Coast towns might contact 
him with a view to being considered for 
staff correspondent’s status. He has staff 
men in all the principal West Coast cities. 
(This is my idea, not Mr. Freeman’s.) 

The best all around paying markets seem 
to be in the construction and heavy indus- 
tries, so we'll list them first. All addresses 
are San Francisco, and zone number is 


in ( ). 
Construction 


Western Construction News. 503 Market 
St. (5). John Server—ed. 

Heavy construction work in the Western 
half of the country, Street, highway, bridge, 
tunnel, and dam construction. “Methods 
stories” on these are wanted. Mr. Server 
prefers an engineer’s by-line. Average 
length 1000 to 1500. Can use up to 2500 
on extra worthwhile material. Up to 1¥%c 
for good stuff, and extra for pix according 
to their quality. 

Western Industry 503 Market St. (5) 
A. C. Prendergast—ed. 

Devoted to heavy industry in the 11 
Western States. Articles on management, 
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operation, and production methods in the 
so-called heavy industries, including ship- 
building, aviation, canning, etc. Average 
length 1000 to 1500, but can go to 2500 if 
material merits it. 1c a word. Don’t quote 
prices on pix, but will pay according to 
quality. 

Western Machinery and Steel World. 500 
Sansome St. (11) Frank A. Stanley—ed. 

Articles up to 3000 words of technical 
nature on machine tool practice, metal- 
lurgy, use of tools and dies, Illustrated 
stories preferred, with pix that tie in. Pay- 
ment about $25 a printed page. 

Pacific Marine Review. 500 Sansome St. 
(11) Alexander J. Dickie—ed. 

Articles up to 3000 words of technical 
nature treating naval engineering and naval 
architecture. Also ship-building methods. 
Prefer articles with pix that tie into story. 
$25 a printed page. 

Pacific Factory. 580 Market St. (4) E. 
S. Pladwell—ed. 

Interested in how-it’s-done production 
methods. Prefers by-line of someone con- 
nected with the production. Only wants 
methods in the factory, however. Mr. Plad- 
well says “We don’t give a damn what hap- 
pens to it after it leaves the factory!” 1200 
words with pix. Flat rate of $30, including 
pix. 

Pacific Roadbuilder. 580 Market St. (4) 
Roy Fellom—ed. and publisher. 

Articles on street, road and highway con- 
struction methods used in 11 Western 
States. Not just the fact that road is being 
built—but how it’s being built. Likes by- 
line of engineer on project. 1200 words 
with pix. Flat $30, including pix. 

Wine 

The Wine Review. 681 Market St. (5) 
Charlotte Siegel—assoc. ed. 

Uses a feature story each month on an 
Eastern winery—its historical background, 
etc. Also 2 or 3 technical articles each 
month on winery procedure, or construc- 
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tion of winery equipment. Either East or 
West Coast wineries. 1500 to 2000 words. 
Pix wanted which tie in with the story 
no others. Payment according to quality on 
pix. Wordage 25c a column inch. 

This is the Occidental Publishing Com- 
pany, which puts out Western Brewing and 
Distributing, Western Confectioner Ice 
Cream News, Optical World, Western Bot- 
tler, and Western Flying. All these are lo- 
cated at 304 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, 
and have no editorial offices in SF. Only 
Wine Review of this group buys copy at 
the SF office. 

American Wine Merchant. 
(5) I. H. Marcus—ed. 

Uses personality or profile stories of suc- 
cessful wine merchants. Also stories of suc- 
cessful wine merchandising methods. 1500 
to 2500 words. Flat rate of roughly $25. 
$2 for pictures. 


85 2nd St. 


Wines and Vines. 85 2nd St. (45) I. H. 
Marcus—ed. 
This one, by same house as above, is 


slanted to the wine producer and distrib- 
utor. Successful “method stories” of pro- 
duction and distribution. Incidentally, both 
of these papers use material from anywhere 
in the country. 1500 to 2500 words. 
Roughly $25 flat for articles. $2 pix. 


Automotive 


National Motorist. 228 Pine St. (4) Del- 
phine Smith—ed. 


Slanted to general motoring public. Have 
played down travel articles recently be- 
cause of gas and tire rationing. Interested 
in historical features on Western States. 
Also features or straight news on develop- 
ment of oil resources, and on the newly 
started drug growing industry in California. 
Also wanted natural history features. 1500 
words. The editor doesn’t quote a price, 
but says pay is according to quality. 


Post St. (4) 





Go Magazine. 57 


Hills—ed. 

Wants articles and news pertaining to 
the motor transportation industry. 500 to 
1000 words, Larger if material warrants. 
Doesn’t quote price, but pays according to 
quality. 


Edgar 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


General 


Fanfare. 690 Market St. Helane 
Peters—ed. 

This one no longer uses any short stories. 
Devoted entirely to West Coast and partic- 
ularly Northern California radio. Distrib- 
uted by independent grocers. Has staff man 
in Hollywood. Interested in 400 word fea- 
tures with pix relating to Northern Califor- 
nia radio personalities or programs. $10 a 
story. Can use radio fillers, if they’re some- 
thing different from studio handouts. 

Sunset. 576 Sacramento St. (11) Walter 
L. Doty—ed. 

This isWest Coast little brother of Ameri- 
can Home and Better Homes & Gardens. 
Practically all staff-written these days. Will 
buy an idea occasionally for their own staff 
to develop. Payment by arrangement with 
the idea man. 

Western Tobacconist. 381 Bush St. (4) 
Claude M. Chaplin—ed. 

Short, meaty pieces on sales promotion 
by retailers and jobbers in the tobacco field. 
Top 500 words. Pay according to merit— 
average lc a word. Pix showing sales pro- 
$1. 
Pacific Dairy Review. 
11) Robt. E. Jones—ed. 
Mostly staff-written. If you have an idea 
article West Coast dairy 
methods or operation, you might query Mr. 
Jones. Payment by arrangement. 

Western Underwriter. 508 Flatiron Build- 
ing (4) Cyrus K. Drew—ed. 

Overstocked for six months, in addition 
has correspondents all over country. 


(4) 





motion gags 


500 Sansome St. 


on an about 


Pacific Insurance Magazine, 558 Sacra- 
mento St. (11) Jack Piver—ed. 

Due to paper cut, Mr. Piver is using very 
little material from outsiders. Might query 
him on unusual West Coast features of in- 
terest to insurance people. 1c a word. 

Western Journal of Education. 609 Mise 
sion St. (5) 

Solicits articles from people connected 
with schools. No market unless you’re a 
teacher. 


Pacific Coast Journal of Nursing. 609 
Sutter St. (2) 

Contributions from active nurses. No 
pay. 
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THINGS THAT CAN HAPPEN TO YOU WHEN 
YOU WRITE AND SELL LIGHT VERSE 


(As Have Happened to) 
S. H. DEWHURST 


OU can be advised that two of the 

many poems you submitted to one 

market are being held for further 
consideration, and after those pleasant High 
Hopes have brought you visions of a beau- 
tiful check for at least one, those two verses 
turn up in the very next envelope in the 
same mail. 

You can submit, and on suggestions of 
the Editor, revise a particular verse three 
or four times, and then learn it is not 
acceptable anyway . . . and on another oc- 
casion write a verse in three to ten minutes 
and be paid from three -to ten dollars 
for it. 

You can casually be told, after waiting 
four months to hear on some two dozen 
verses, that they “got mislaid under a pile 
of papers” and having just come to light 
they are all back in your lap. 

You can discover that a verse which 
didn’t sell to over a dozen markets—none 
of which would have paid more than an 
average of 35c per line—will click finally 
with a market that pays you two dollars 
a line, 

You can receive a note every single time 
from a certain Editor as to why that par- 
ticular batch of verses didn’t click with 
him or her, and try again and again and 
again, and keep receiving those notes 
yet never sell that Editor. 

You can crash through a brand new 
market with a rousing bang, sell it verses 
two, four, six, eight at a time—and then 
suddenly hear that there is a new editor 
which may explain why your last batches 
came home with a printed slip. 

You can submit verses regularly to a cer- 
tain publication week after week for five 


years and more, and then one day receive 
a note saying “sorry, but keep trying—”... 
so you bite on a block of wood for thirty- 
five minutes to get yourself under control 

. and you keep trying . . . yessir, you keep 
trying. 

You can spend many long moments in 
the wee hours penning verses for submis- 
sion to a particular market, submit them, 
have a number accepted, feel slightly de- 
lirious with accomplishment, and then wait 
over two years to have them published and 
receive payment. 

You can have a certain verse published 
twice in the same magazine, many months 
apart, and be paid very nicely for it both 
times. ... 

You can be very persistent, very skillful, 
very diligent, very stubborn, and very hu- 


morous and also starve very quickly 


if you’re not farsighted enough to latch on 
to an extra farthing or two otherwise . 

or you can make a very good go with light 
verse and completely fool the 
verily! 


very great 


majority... 























Bull Session 


By FRANK 


FEW WEEKS after my first book 

was accepted by the publishers, a 

friend asked: “Frank, how do you 
go about writing a book and then selling 
it?” I thought that twenty well-chose1 
words would answer his question—an hour 
later we were still going hammer and 
tongs and no nearer the truth; and our 
conversation made me realize that a great 
many prospective novelists must be mulling 
over these selfsame questions. The result 
is this discussion ; 


O‘ROURKE 


approach his standard, but I could make 
a good try. The next day I sat down and 
got to work. 

That was the reason, and a stronger one 
never existed, but how about the back- 
ground? You can’t just write a book be- 
cause you loved a fine writer. I knew the 
army or I wouldn’t have considered writ- 
ing the book. I spent almost three years 
in the infantry. I knew the men, hundreds 
of them, and I knew how they lived and 

fought and died. I 


don’t look for any- ee have been on ma- 

ing ice i ams ne re 
thing technical but, “Thanks a million for the letter in your neuvers and sat in 
through retracing March issue. I don’t have to tell you how barracks and slept 
our conversation it makes me feel to have a‘magazine really on the ground and 
that evening, we take an honest interest in a writer. sot seasick in land- 
may come up with “I’m doing very well now, selling about ing craft, slapped 


some worthwhile 


two or three to Collie 


r’s every month, and bites in the Georgia 


almost finished with my second book. But 


ideas. ; voods ar ,ouisi- 
ideas ; I'll tell you more about that later. I hope woods and Louisi 

First, a writer this hits the spot; and if it doesn’t, don’t ana swamps, list- 
must have a reason hesitate to give me both barrels.” ened to them talk, 


for writing a book, 

and he must have a background to work 
from. My own reason was specific. Last 
September I flew up from Mexico after a 
long rest following my discharge from the 
army. I bought a stack of honest-to-gosh 
American magazines and settled down for 
some good reading; and that was the be- 
ginning. For in Writer’s Dicest, and in 
Argosy, I read Steve Fisher’s sincere, touch- 
ing tribute to Max Brand. There is no 
need to tell the story of Max’s life and his 
death. He died for his country in Italy; 
but how he died, and why? Living with a 
company of infantry, trying to know them 
so well he could write their story as it 
should be written. His death hit me harder 
than anything I could remember because 
I knew Max and to me his story was a 
personal affair. I decided that night, in 
my hotel room, to write the story that Max 
gave his life to get. I knew I could never 
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laughed at their 
jokes, growing soberer than I knew myself 
then at their philosophy, for they do have 
a philosophy. I watched these men, my 
friends, grow from a group of individual 
civilians into a finely tuned fighting outfit, 
and without losing that individuality that 
makes our men the best soldiers in the 
world. I think I know how they feel, and 
I do know how they talk and how they die, 
and believe me, that is never easy to see; 
and I know, too, how they feel when their 
buddies die. In this, I am no different 
than millions of other soldiers. 

There was the background: and I had 
my reason. So I wrote the book, tracing 
the story of one infantry company from its 
activation to the end of the African cam- 
paign when there wasn’t very much left. 
And then I wanted to send it to a pub- 
lisher. I didn’t know if it was good or bad 
or just indifferent. But I wanted to find 
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Now the odds on a publisher accept- 

a first book from an unknown author 
are about thirty-five to one and, if you 
are interested, the odds on that book be- 
coming a best seller, are about one hundred 
and fifty to one. That made me certain that 
I wanted an honest, reputable publisher to 
read the book. It so happened that I had 
just started writing short stories and was 
selling to Colliers; and my editor at Colli- 
ers, in to my question, recom- 
mended several of the best and I picked 
Simon & Schuster. And here is an import- 
ant point to remember: if you don’t know 
publishers, find out. Ask Writer’s Dicest, 
or the editor of some good magazine. They 
know. You won’t go wrong asking them, 
for they will give you only the names of 
the best. Don’t take a chance on some 
fly-by-night outfit. Find out first; then you 
are sure of your first step. 


out. 
ing 


answer 
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I mailed my manuscript to Simon G 
Schuster and then the waiting began ; about 
a month later I receive a letter from Maria 
Leiper, a Simon & Schuster editor. The 
book was arousing interest. They would 
let me know in a short time. Two weeks 
later, I received my contract and a cash 
advance; they were publishing the book. 
There is no need to describe my personal 
feeling. I felt mighty good. 


FROM this experience, I have picked up 

a few worthwhile thoughts about writ- 
ing books. These things are all common 
sense facts about book writing, showing that 
a writer can’t go off half-cocked when he 
sits the 
novel. They show that a writer must be 


down to write great American 
entirely familiar with his subject before he 
types a single word. And be- 
cause I am a rank beginner 
in the novel field, 
these things should fit others 
as well as they fit me. I have 
only scratched the surface 
and have a thousand and one 
things to learn about this busi- 
ness if I want to go on writ- 
ing; and I do. So let’s go 
over some of them and see 
what we find. 


writing 
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Do you or don’t you have the proper 
background for writing this book? What 
personal experiences in your own life will 
supply the raw material for your writing? 
To me, this is the most important factor in 
writing a book. And why? Because I be- 
lieve whole-heartedly in the rule Thomas 
Wolfe followed in all his writing: good 
fiction must be based on truth. That means 
based on things you have witnessed, heard 
from a close source, or experienced yourself. 
If you try writing without some basis of 
truth behind your words, they will have that 
false ring you have all noticed in so many 
books and stories. You read one of these 
books and say to yourself, “This is hollow 
inside. Good reading, perhaps, but it leaves 
nothing with me. That writer didn’t know 
his subject.” Yes, that is true. I’ve read 
books like that and so have you, and they 
always leave me with a great desire to be 
sure and skip any more of the same by that 
author. So remember this point. If you 
live in Washington, don’t try to write 
about Maine. Write about Washington, and 
the people and places and events you know 
yourself. Then you can sit down and put 
your heart and part of yourself into your 
words and make them live and stand up 


against the test. 


But if you want to write about other 
places, go there, meet the people, and learn 
about their land. Then you can do it, may- 
be not as deeply and as well, but it will 
have the ring of truth. To prove this, take 
William Faulkner. He lives in Mississippi, 
and he writes about those people, and you 
all know how well he writes. Or take 
Thomas Wolfe, for a broader example. He 
the Carolinas and he wrote 
about those people; and then, 
as his travels began, and his 
experiences broadened and 
deepened him, he wrote freely 
and beautifully about New 
York, Europe and the people 
there he met and knew well. 
But not before he knew them 
and understood them. I wrote 
about the army because I 
learned about army life dur- 

ing three years in the service ; 


from 


came 
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but would I have attempted a story about 
army life in 1940? Of course not. I would 
have made a terrible blotch of it. 
Everyone talks about style which, 
truth, is one of those intangible tl 
can’t pin down. Every writer has a natural 
style ; he just can’t help having it. Style 
I think, simply the manner in which our 
own mind puts the words on paper. You 
want to write your own way and you don’t 
want anybody changing you. If 
working to perfect a distinctive style, you’ve 
got a long tough road ahead. Acquiring a 
good style comes only through plenty of 
tearing down the other fellow’s paragraphs, 
plenty of writing, plenty of wearing your 
pants thin on a chair. But if you wonder 
about style and say, “Just what is it?” 
“Ts it necessary?” then start reading. Read 
Hemmingway and Wolfe and Faulkner and 
Jesse Stuart and Ernest Haycox, to mention 
a few; and then read about their own start, 
and you'll see that their style was not the 
result of a month or a It 
was only after many long hard years 


in 


lings you 


1S, 


are 


you 


or 


a year of writing. 


Wolfe wrote plays and short stories and 


sweated blood over his work before he 
came through. Haycox, the finest western 
writer in the world (my own _ personal 


opinion), wrote for the pulps and on news- 
papers for years in Portland, Oregon, be- 
fore he polished that wonderful free-flow- 
ing style of his. These are a few examples. 
So don’t get burned up and blow your 
top if the words won’t jell and come to- 
gether and read smoothly and freely in the 
beginning. It’s a tough business, this plac- 
ing your distinctive style in a book, and 
you’ve got to get tough and go at it tooth 
and toe-nail. 

How do you go about putting a book 
together? What rules do you follow? This 
is a big order and covers a lot of ground, 
but it shouldn’t scare you. If you have a 
working knowledge of plot construction and 
dialogue and sequence from college days 
you do have a good start. But if you missed 
that, don’t worry. You can get it from 
some accredited organization teaching any- 
thing and everything you want. 

If you don’t care about this way, you 
can learn by reading the books of other 


WRITER’ 


s DIcEst 


writers ; and that means reading not a few 
books but hundreds of them. Remember 
what a learned man said—“A writer may 
turn over half a library to write one book.” 
That is certainly true. But there are no 
hide-bound rules applying in any of these 
cases. About me? I was always curious 
about writing and I took several courses in 
College, always read a great deal—in my 
twenty-eight years, I have read about three 
thousand books. From the time I was ten 
years old, I wrote about the people I met 
and the places I visited, and kept these 
scrawlings until I finally had a stack of 
notes the size of a piano. Somewhere 
through this period of molting, I must 
have found some small semblance of a style 
and acquired, perhaps unconsciously, the 
simple rules of construction. But I have a 
great deal to learn, and as I write on book 
number two, I am finding that out. So I 
would say that construction is a continuing 
problem, ever changing, and you must work 
on it every day to keep up with the times, 


WRITER must have time, so many 
hours a day, every week, and every 
year. If he wants to make writing a full- 
time business, he must have the money to 
live on. You can’t dodge this problem, so 
*s jerk it out of the well-bred closet and 
tear it apart. Now, some of us are lucky 
and have the money, so we automatically 
have the time. But some of us aren’t situ- 
ated that way. Say you want to write and 
you’ve been working on your job for several 
‘ars; you don’t want to give up that good 
job and take a chance on writing when you 
don’t know whether you’ll make the grade 
or not. Confidence is fine, but eating is 
important too. So we can draw certain 
conclusions from these facts. First, if you 
have a job and want to write, you will be 
forced to make out a schedule of your time. 
You want to allot yourself a certain amount 
of time after your regular day’s work, to 
hit that typewriter. But someone just said, 
“How can I put everything into my writ- 
ing when I’m tired—I’ve already worked 
eight hours? How can I do my best when 
I really need this time for sleep and relax- 
ation?” That is a tough question; it de- 
pends, I think, on a person’s own individual 
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energy and, most important of all, on his 
desire to write. If you really want to write 
and you’ve got something to say, you'll find 
the time. You'll set aside two or three 
hours every night, six nights a week, and 
you'll write. 

But there are as many solutions to the 
money problem as there are writers. You 
may do like one man I knew. He would 
work six months and save his money, and 
then go off into the hills, or maybe it was 
a hole in the ground and pull the hole in 
after him, and write until his money ran 
out. He did this for five years and wrote 
five of the most God-awful novels man ever 
tried to read; and then he finally got it 
and now he is doing very well. That is 
one way. Or you can give up golf and 
tennis and fishing on weekends and spend 
those hours at the typewriter. Or you may 
allot yourself so many hours every night 
after dinner, as I mentioned above. You 
can figure it out a dozen different ways, 
and each of them will be fine if you really 
want to work. 

How about a few small points, the odds 
and ends in our business. Take manuscripts 
and carbon copies. When you have your 
book all polished and ready to go, it is a 
good thing to make at least three carbons. 
You may not need that many, but it is pest 
to be prepared. You will want one carbon 
for yourself. The publisher gets the original. 
But should one be lost in the mail, and it 
happens, you won’t lose any time getting 
another copy to the publisher. And if the 
publisher accepts the book, he may ask for 
another copy to send an artist doing your 
jacket cover design. Or a magazine may 
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want to run a chapter or two from the 
book, and they’ll need a copy to read. 

Use good paper, and don’t keep rewind- 
ing that beatup ribbon until it takes a 
magnifying glass to read the print. Keep 
your typewriter clean and running smooth- 
ly. You’d be surprised how much energy 
you burn up hammering on sticky keys. It 
takes your mind off your flow of words and 
destroys your continuity. 

I can write anywhere, in utter chaos if 
necessary, but some people aren’t that im- 
pervious. You may have a baby, or the 
neighbor may be practicing the “Wabash 
Blues” on his saxaphone. You'll have to 
work this out on your own, but give it some 
thought. You can always do better work 
if you have a decent place to write, and 
enough quiet to concentrate properly. Many 
writers rent a room in an office building 
and have no sign on the door. 

I don’t know if these points have told 
you anything new, but I do hope they have 
helped some. I have a hunch all of us neo- 
phyte writers suffer from the same first 
pangs, the same problems, and I believe the 
ones I’ve mentioned are not only my own 
personal babies, but yours as well. And for 
every one of the above mentioned you 
probably have a dozen others, just as im- 
portant, that we haven’t touched. That's 
why I think it would be an excellent idea 
for more of us to get together and have a 
bull session and hash out some of these 
things. As for me, the only thing I am 
worrying about is how my book will go. 
But I won’t go into that problem; I want 
to save that for you to discover on your 
own when your first book comes out. 








Script Tease 


By NELSON S. BOND 


S THE drygoods merchant said when 

he showed a customer some diapers, 

“This article is strictly for begin- 

ners!” Therefore, I advise all experienced 

radio scriptwriters to, race like mad for the 

nearest exit; they will find nothing in the 

following pages which they do not already 
know. 

But if you are not a practiced peddler of 
dial drama, then bend a shell-pink ear 
whilst your far-from 
humble scribe Tells 


sound recordings, and other paraphernalia 
of the medium. 

This is not hard to do. Many small radio 
stations have sustaining dramatic shows, the 
“Little Theatres,” so to speak, of the air- 
waves. If there is such a show aired over 
your local station, the odds are ten-to-one 
that with the and woman- 
power shortage, the producer of that pro- 
gram will lose three wrinkles from his corru- 
gated brow when 
you appear, de- 


present man 





All. 

Two factors deter 
the average writer 
from radio script- 
writing. These are , 

. tian 
ae 


An absentee contributor to these columns 
for more than two years has been the Vir- 
ginian who signs himself Nelsbond. 
ordered to stand forth and show just cause 
for his defection to W. D. he replied: 

“Ever since knocking off the Dr 
Award for 1943, I’ve been a busy little 


manding permission 
to assist in the pres- 
entation of these 
local yoke] dra- 
matics. 

But even if there 


When 


Ch ris- 


(a) scripts are writ- 
ten in a specialized 
jargon with which 
he is not familiar, 
and lack of 
knowledge as to 
“how to go about” 
breaking into this 
corner of a foreign 
field (which is for- 
ever jinglin’!), 
Let us assume 
that you want to 
write for radio, but 
have no more fa- 
miliarity than a 
twisting acquaint- 
ance with your 
dials. What next? 
You go straight 


(b) 





or reasonable offspring thereof. 

“A year’s contract to write the late la- 
mented Hot Copy for the Blue Network 
gave me a lot of confidence in my scripting 
obilities, an offensively plump collection of 
War Bonds, and a 125-year-old Georgian 
manse in the country. 


“IT am now back in the magazines, for 
which hooray! But I still write scripts for 
several shows . .. to any of which you 


listen at your own peril. If the script editor 
sees this, I’m only kidding! 

“I did not mention specific prices for 
scripts in this article because they vary so 
widely. As in fiction writing, they go up as 
your ‘name’ increases. I get $500 a script 
now, but it would be wrong for me to quote 
this sum to beginners, as they would be dis- 
appointed when they get those ‘early’ checks 
for considerably less. 

“Kathleen Norris, a beginner in radio but 
the Grand Old Lady of love story serials, 
gets $750 a week for her soap operas. For 
the same work, a newcomer might get $75.” 








is not such a pro- 
gram originating 
from a kilocycle 
kennel near your 
ohm, sweet ohm, 
you’re not licked. 
Because every sta- 
tion, during these 
war years, puts on 
periodic “drum- 
beaters” . . . propa- 
ganda shows for 
such worthy causes 
as War Bond drives, 
Red Cross cam- 
paigns, OCD shows, 
etc. By volunteer- 
ing your services for 
such _ productions, 





to the feedbag. There are few communi- 
ties in these tightly networked United States 
that do not boast of at least one local out- 
let. Your assignment Number One, there- 
fore, consists of visiting such a studio, mak- 
ing yourself known, and—without getting 
in the sparse hair of the hired help, if possi- 
ble—learning how radio works, what can 
and cannot be done with mikes, faders, 
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you can gain the familiarity with radio lore 
and lingo so necessary to your future writing 
activities. You don’t have to be an actor. 
You can help with the sound effects, or be 
part of the crowd noises in the background, 
or run down to the corner drugstore for hot 
coffee when the gang is rehearsing! 
Anything, just so long as you are a little 
fly on the wall, watching and listening, that 
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you may learn what a professional script 
looks like . . . how sound effects are done 

. where and when musical bridges should 
be worked into a show . . . the details which 
come only with knowledge and experience. 

So much for Basic Training. Let us now 
assume you have participated in—perhaps 
“perpetrated” would be a better term— 
some of these local shows. You have opened 
and shut the prop door, swinging on its 
skeleton frame ; you have vigorously tinkled 
a spoon in an empty jelly-glass to provide 
the sound effect of “BG: RESTAU- 
RANT”; you have even mouthed a few 
faltering lines into that Thing which 
sprayed your tones into the adjacent ozone. 

You have learned a smattering of radio 
jargon. You know that BG means “back- 
ground,” BIZ means “business,” WORK 
ON means “approach the mike.” You are 
now a radio apprentice, with a working 
knowledge of the mechanics of your trade. 
You are eligible for membership in the 
Orson Welles Juniors of America. You are 
ready for the Next Step. 

First, last, and always, a writer. You’ve 
been a smart writer. You have recognized 
—as the longhaired boys seldom do—that 
in any new field you must serve an ap- 
prenticeship; that even a_ hard-working 
plumber must drowse through the lethar- 
gic years of being a plumber’s assistant. 
You’ve won the familiarity with the tools of 
your craft. Now you are ready to use them. 

So what next? Do you grab the first 
choo-choo to New York or Chicago, burst 
into a network studio and inform the brass 
hats that you are ready to accept a misera- 
ble pitance of $500 per week for creating 
scripts for them? 

You do not! They keep a well-padded 
bouncing mat outside the rear entrance for 
the scores of hot-shots who try that ap- 
proach. Here, in orderly, numerical se- 
quence, are the things you should do to 
insinuate yourself into the hearts and check- 
books of the skinflints you love to touch... . 


1. Write to a major network—any major 
network—and ask for a copy of its “Work- 
ing Manual for Continuity Acceptance.” 
This voluminous document (one before me 
comprises 16 single-spaced mimeographed 
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Bond's radio shows looks when the 


the way the very first page of one of Mr. 
NBC script editor 


pens if up. 





DEATH VALLEY SHERIFF 
Cue Sheet 


CAST OF CHARACTERS: 


MARK CHASE—The Sheriff of 
Death Valley 

COUSIN CASSIE—His house- 
keeper 

BEN SLADE—A young rancher 

NORMA TODD— A girl in 
trouble 

PROFESSOR LYNCH — Her 


ex-teacher 


MUSIC: 
THEME 
BRIDGES 
Clear: “Whistle While You 
W ork” 


SOUND EFFECTS: 


BUGLE CALL 

WOLVES—howling 

DISHPANS—clatter of 

CHINA—clink of, crash of 
breaking 

METRONOME —\tick, crash, 
tinkle of breaking 

HORSES—hoobbeats, whinnying 

FOOTSTEPS — on wood, on 
earth 

DOOR —open, close, knocks on 

FREQUENCY (recording) 

CROWD BG 

DOGS—barking 

TELEPHONE -—ring, off hook, 
disconnect 

WIND BG 

RIFLE—breachbolt open, close, 
shot 











pages) is a “must” volume in the library 
of any would-be or practising writer of 
commercial radio script. It tells, clearly, 
definitely and succinctly, what may and 
may not be written into a radio script. 
Let us glance over it swiftly, touching 
only a few of the high spots. We find, for 
example: 
A. RELIGION 
a. The use of the Deity’s name, or reference 
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to His powers and attributes, is permis- 
sible only when used reverently. 

d. Ministers of religion represented in their 
calling shall not be presented as undesir- 
able characters or be made the subject 
of amusement. 


D. SEX 
b. Suggestive dialogue and double meaning 
must never be used. 


E. CRIME 
a. The technique of murder shall never be 
presented in a that will inspire 
imitation. 
e. Crimes shall always be punished, either in 
detail or by implication. 
f. Episodes involving the 
children are forbidden. 
G. SIMULATED NEWS MATERIAL 
a. Fictional events shall not be presented in 
the form of authentic news announcements. 


way 


kidnapping of 


I could go on quoting from this Work- 
ing Manual for pages, but why bother? 
You should have one in your files for refer- 
ence. The above quotations are from the 
NBC Manual, but those of the other net- 
works will be found almost identical. Com- 
mercial radio goes all out for purity, sweet- 
ness and light. You commit a crime on the 


air, and where does it get you? In the 
end? 
2. You listen to the radio. Remember 


how strangely “different” stories suddenly 
became to you when you stopped being a 
voracious reader and turned into a writer? 
All at once you were no longer reading 
stories, you were looking beneath the fur- 
belows of plot and seeing the mechanics 
which created the story illusion. You lost 
something . and you gained something. 
You no longer enjoyed a story for the sake 
of the adventurous empathy it aroused. 
But you discovered that here was an ex- 
quisite twist of plot, cleverly leading to an 
inevitable denouement; there was a mag- 
nificently revealing touch of dialogue, 
stamping the characters with clear-cut dies; 
elsewhere were beautiful sentences contrived 
to plunge the reader into the mood of the 
tale. 

It’s the same with radio. Once you have 
learned the mechanics of your craft, you 
will no longer enjoy the shows you listen 
to . . . at least, from the old viewpoint. 
Next time Nick and Nora Charles are 
threatened with violent extinction, you will 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


not sit on the edge of your chair with 
hackles bristling lest the fiend flatten the 
Thin Man. Instead, you will sigh with 
admiration to your wife, “Hear the way 
that background music segues into the roar 
of the sawmill? Terrific!” 

You listen and learn how competent 
craftsmen weave dialogue and sound, sound 
and music, music and mood. You make 
notes . . . or you jot memos in your mind, 
that best of all notebooks because you can’t 
lose it easily. Or can you? 

You also spin the dials and catch an 
earfull of all the stories you can, trying to 
learn which shows appeal to you most. And 
trying to figure which shows you think you 
could write as well as—or better than what 
is now being written. In radio, as in fic- 
tion, you can’t write something you don’t 
believe in. Unless you are a super-special- 
extra-de luxe hack . and who wants to 
be that! . you can’t write a show which 
you personally think is a stinker. 

But we all have likes and dislikes. If 
love a mystery there are oodles 
strips on the air. If the great 
open spaces call you, and you’re allergic to 
fences, the “Death Valley Sheriff” may be 
your boy. If you’ve got a yard-long streak 
of old-fashioned virtue in you, and you sin- 
cerely believe that virtue is its own reward 
... listen to “Aunt Hattie,” the “Mayor of 
the Town,” and “Dr. Christian” prove it 
every week at this hour, over these same 
stations! 

And that’s just like fiction, too. You 
don’t write a weird tale for Love Story 
Magazine, do you? Nor a romance for 
Weird Tales? Not unless the title is “Boy 
Meets Ghoul”... 

So you’ve decided what shows you like, 
and now what? 

3. You write to the guys who air that 
show. That’s a complicated process, I 
know. Shows are acted by professionals who 
are selected by a director who is employed 
by a network that is selling time to an 
advertising agency that is buying time for 
a sponsor. Any one, or all, of these inter- 
ested parties may—and usually do—have a 
finger in the scripting pie. So it is hard to 
say, offhand, whether your scripts will be 
read and sneered at by the director, net- 
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work, agency, sponsor or all four, 
huddled around a conference table. 

But you’ve got to make a start some- 
where, so your best bet is to write directly 
to the program, in care of the network. 
Tell Mr. To-Whom-It-May-Concern that 
you would like to write for his show 
and ask if the show is “open” to freelance 
manuscripts. Some are not, you know. 
Some are written under contract. 

Slip in a self-addressed return envelope, 
and don’t hold your breath till you get an 
answer. That way lies rigor mortis, because 
radio people are the whackiest sticks this 
side of Hollywood. They never write a 
letter if they can say the same thing more 
expensively by telegram, and they never 
send a telegram if they can put through a 
phone connection. But if you send a self- 
addressed envelope, sooner or later they’ll 
get tired of hiding it in the bottom of the 
UNANSWERED MAIL basket, and they’l! 
reply. And if they give you the green 
light... . 

4, Then—and then only!—you submit 
your script. Each show has a different for- 
mat. Therefore you will need a sample 
of previous shows, in order that you may 
know where to place your 
“cliff-hanger” breaks (the sus- 
penseful (you hope!) moments 
of dangling dray-ma at which 
the announcer glibly interpo- 
lates: “In a moment we will re- 
tun to the strange case of 





the Bowlegged Werewolf but in the 
meantime, here is a word from our spon- 
sor.” You will need to know the general 
background of the series; in other words, 
does Maggie, Girl Riveter, have an aged 
mother ...a husband. . . a ne’er-do-well 
brother . . . amoebic dysentery, or any simi- 
lar disturbing factors complicating her ex- 
istence? 

Therefore you must ask the script editor 
for (a) at least one sample of a previously 
aired script, and (b) any sheet of infor- 
mational data which may have been pre- 
pared on the show. 

Armed with these, you are now ready to 
go. 

It’s not an easy trail. It begins in the 
Slough of Bewilderment, and leads through 
to that 
evening when, smugly complacent, you in- 
vite the neighbors in to hear your show be- 
ing aired over a coast-to-coast network. 
But the payoff makes the effort well worth 
while. There’s a great deal of satisfaction 
in hearing the dreamed up 
audible, exciting life via the 
airwaves. Your creation— however 
ephemeral — is alive. You have written 
a chapter of life, and people 
have lived it. : 

Okay. There’s the blueprint. 
Do you still want to write radio? 
Then come on in, pal; the 
water’s fine. And . happy 
ulcers ! . 


tortuous trails of crimson tape 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


VERY few new publishing ventures 

are showing up this spring. Most 

of the changes are readjustments of 
magazine staffs and schedules. 

Writers of the ever-popular detective 
novel will be glad of a new outlet. David 
McKay Company, long established Phila- 
delphia publisher, is for the first time enter- 
ing the detective and mystery field. The 
new series is to be called Armchair Mys- 
teries. A New York office has been estab- 
lished in the Time and Life Building of 
Radio City. Andor Braun is the editor in 
charge. Mr. Braun is a native of Vienna, 
but came to America years ago to 
work for Simon & Schuster, after meeting 
Lincoln Schuster in Vienna. 

Armchair Mysteries are to be brought 
oue once each month. The first, “Money to 
Burn”, by Helen Woodward, is due May 
first. A distinctive trade mark of a man’s 
figure combined with lettering will be used. 
The color varies, indicating which of four 
types the story is. Straight mysteries have 
the design all in red. For suspense and ter- 
ror, the design is all black. If homicide with 
humor, the man is red, the lettering is 
black. The reverse order (black man, red 
letters) means a spy and secret service 
story. This device should be especially pop- 
ular with rental libraries! 

While all types of detective novels are 
considered, Mr. Braun tells me that he has 
one prejudice. He does not care for the 
super-sleuth, the ominiscient type of detec- 
tive. He likes detectives who are human, 
the sort who are good for reader-identifica- 
tion. The kind of detective with whom the 
average reader works right beside, facing 
setbacks and difficulties, until the final so- 
lution is achieved. 

Manuscripts and queries regarding Arm- 
chair Mysteries should be addressed to the 
editor, Andor Braun, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Room 1609, New York 20. 

Eugene Lyons has had a couple of books 


some 


1S) 


ho 


on his mind, and has severed his connec- 
tion with Pageant, the pocket-size popular 
has been editing for 
Hillman Emile Schurmacher, 
managing editor, is taking over. Just for 
the summer months, Pageant will appear 
bi-monthly. But no other changes are con- 
templated, and the policy remains as it has 
recent issues of the 


monthly which he 
Periodicals. 


been outlined in 
Market Letter. 
“T’m still looking for good articles,” Mr. 
told Non - fiction runs 
from paragraph fillers up to 2,000 word 
tops. Rates are very good, and on accep- 
1476 Broadway, New York 


Schurmacher me. 


tance, Address: 
18, 

A. A. Wyn’s slick air book, Flying Aces, 
has been working up a little title change the 
past few issues, by a gradual change in rela- 
tive type size on the cover. Now, with the 
May issue, already on sale, this shift is com- 
plete. This monthly will be known here- 
after as Flying Age. The new title has more 
dignity, and advertisers like it a lot better. 

At present, Flying Age is buying no fic- 
tion. Factual material far out-glamors any- 
thing fiction can do. Though the editor, 
Neil Caward, did say in aside that he 
might use a “specially red-hot story.” 

Articles must be timely, and should be 
written from a popular, dramatic angle. 
First-person, human-interest stories always 
have appeal. They may be written by the 
men themselves, or “‘as told to——”, which- 
ever seems to the returned ace who 
is telling his adventures. Not much in short 
lengths is included in this magazine. Most 
articles run from 1,800 to 3,500 words. 
There is no hard-and-fast rule about this. 
Payment is at a flat rate per article, and 
works out to anywhere from 1 cent to 4 
cents per word, depending on the material. 
Checks are mostly on acceptance now. Ad- 
dress of Flying Age, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York 18. 

The Macfadden magazine for radio fans 
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has also been undergoing similar shift of 
title, which is now complete, With the May 
issue, Radio Mirror becomes Radio Ro- 
mances. Doris McFerran edits this. Ad- 
dress: 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Detective World is the new title for the 
fact-detective magazine which started out 
as Crime World Detective. The more lurid 
title was used on one issue only. The second 
issue, out the first of May, bears the new 
one. Lionel White is the editor. 


Detective World supplants the magazine 
known first as World at War and later 
simply as World. Publication is in the same 
offices, at 19 West 44th Street, New York 
18. 

Mayfair Magazine, the ultra-smart serv- 
ice-type magazine with a big circulation, 
concentrated mostly around New York’s 
Park Avenue section, is now entirely staff 
written. Sam Stetson is editor. Address: 22 
West 48th Street, New York 19. 

Flying Cadet has been discontinued. This 
magazine did a unique job of education in 
pre-flight background. Archer A. St. John 


was the editor. Offices in the Graybar 
Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17. 

Good Food Magazine, which had pre- 


viously issued under the title of Home and 
Food, has been discontinued for the dura- 
tion, Offices were at 19 West 44th Street, 


New York 18. Flora Sands Carlan was 
editor. 
Another casualty for the duration is 


Woman’s World, which was published by 
a group affiliated with the Indepedent Con- 
sumers and Dealers Institute for dealers in 
the New York metropolitan area. Fred 
Coleman edited it, at 489 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17. 

Ken Crossen, has 
with various publishing companies in the 
past several years, and is well known to 
many writers, is the publisher of Fact and 
Fiction Publications and of Spark Publica- 
Both of these companies put out 
pocket size reprints of detective and mys- 
tery books. Secondary rights are bought 
through the original publishers. One of 
Craig Rice’s books was first choice for Fact 


who been connected 


tions. 


and Fiction Publications, appearing in 
March. Editorial offices are at 501 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22. 

At the same address you will find Orbit 
Feature Service, Inc. This syndicate offers 
a market for short-short stories of from 800 
to 1,500 words. Only original material is 
considered. All stories must have a liberal, 
progressive slant suitable for the trade 
union markets. But writing should be of 
the popular magazine type. Stories should 
be entertaining and fast moving. Almost 
any exciting story, no matter what the type, 
might fit the needs here, so long as there is 
a social viewpoint. It might be love, adven- 
ture, mystery, etc. There is, generally, a 
pro-new deal attitude. The theme may be 
one of constant betterment, racial 
and religious tolerance, etc, These go most- 
ly to small town weeklies. Payment is $10 
on publication as an advance on royalties, 
plus 30% royalty on the gross. Joseph 
Greene is editor for Orbit Feature Service. 
Address: 501 Madison Avenue, New York 


99 


social 


Joseph Greene also edits two comic mag- 
azines: Golden Lad for Fact and Fiction 
Publications and Green Lama for Spark 
Publications. 

The has 
great, that office expansion has been inevit- 
able. In order to obtain greater floor space, 
the magazine has moved to 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18. 

Screen Guide, the other member of this 
group which is published here in New 
York, has also moved from the old offices 
at 551 Fifth Avenue, and is now located at 
11 West 42nd Street. 


success of Seventeen been so 


ROM the office of Anne Fromer, man- 
aging editor of Magazine Digest, comes 
word that all manuscripts should be sent 
directly to the head office: 20 Spadina 
Road, Toronto 4, Canada. A New York 
office is maintained for contact purposes 
only, with associate editor Jessyca Russell 
in charge. This is at 8 West 40th Street, 
New York 16. 
This Canadian publication, much like 
Reader’s Digest in make-up, uses part orig- 
inal material in lengths to 2,000 words. 
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Human interest is important in these. Re- 
quirements are high as to writing style. 
Payment runs up to 5 cents a word. 

Victor Wagner, recently appointed edi- 
tor of Street and Smith’s “Pic’’, tells me 
that he the 
along the same lines it has been following : 


plans to continue magazine 
the emphasis on entertainment, with a few 
serious pieces, Some material will continue 
io be written on assignment. The market is 
open to the free-lance writer, however. Mr. 
glad to 
pleted articles from anyone, 


Ct ynsider com- 


and to 


Wagner will be 
scc 
ideas and give an opinion of possible inter- 
est. Address “Pic,” at 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 

The Woman has added to its staff a new 
managing editor. This is Dorothy Johnson, 
for some years with the Gregg Publishing 
Company. Miss Johnson is author of those 
delightful Beulah Bunny stories which have 
been appearing in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

This is one magazine which likes to have 
manuscripts directed to specific editors. 
Feature articles should go to the feature 
editor, Ella A. Malin. Miss Malin has been 
Start, 
credited by the rest of the staff with being 
able to pick the best in articles right out of 
thin air. She likes the light, chatty style of 
writing, with real human interest. One and 


with the magazine since its and is 


two page articles are always good, and fill- 
About half the 
contents is original material, the rest digest. 


ers too find a good market. 


Fiction, which is 
handled by the book editor, Ruth D. Cham- 
penois. Marion White is editor of The 


all reprint at present, is 


Woman. Address: 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17. 

The offices of the magazine Tomorrow 
have been enlarged and rearranged, so that 
the first impression you get on entering is 
one of smartness and efficiency. Lighted 
wall cases are filled with books published by 
Creative Age Press—which publishes the 
magazine also. 

A new page make-up has been adopted 
for Tomorrow, with three columns of read- 
ing matter instead of two. This has resulted 
in easier reading, and in the inclusion at 
the same time of more wordage on a page 
—a help with limited paper supplies. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Another change is in the editorial staff. 
Katherine Woods resigned recently, after 
two years as literary editor. Charles J. Rolo 
is now handling the Book Reviews section. 
But note that the reviews are all written to 
order. Another change is the addition of 
Scudder Middleton as managing editor. 
Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett is now listed as presi- 
But she continues to 
material bought for 


dent and publisher. 
have the final say on 
Tomorrow. 

At present, Tomorrow is most interested 
in good articles. And as the magazine has 
a very individual policy, it is important to 
study past issues before submitting mate- 
rial. Fiction pieces, also, are welcome. These 
should be humorous, sophisticated, New 
re characteristics are 
more 


pes. Two 


, } “7 
Yorke Trish Cy} 


common to much of the contents, 
especially the non-fiction. Subjects should 
not be too small 
or too localized. should be timely; 


should have some connection with the big 


fit into the broad scene; 
Ideas 


issues of the day. This is more. important 
now than when the magazine was first 
started four years ago. Both fiction and ar- 
ticles should not run over 3,000 words, and 
preferably should be less; down to as short 
as 1,800 words. A very little, very good 
poetry is used. Payment is made on accept- 
ance, the amount being determined by the 
etc. of each individual 
11 East 44th Street, New 


person, quality, 
pie ce. Address: 
York ] iE 


RGOSY, after several tentative shifts, 

has finally settled on its policy and will 
be a lot easier for the writer to work for as 
a result. It is definitely a magazine for men. 
However, it is in no sense an action story 
magazine. It will cater to men readers. All 
stories must be of primary interest to men. 
But this does not mean that the editors do 
not want any romantic or woman interest. 
These elements can always be included, so 
long as they are handled from the man’s 
viewpoint. The problem in every story must 
be basically a man’s problem. It is planned 
to include mystery, Western, and _ sports 
stories in every issue. The balance of fiction 
can be business, social, industrial plots; 
stories of the out-of-doors, of animals, or 
historical. Occasionally a straight love story 
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if it is a man’s view of a romance. 

Vera Anderton has been named fiction 
editor of Argosy. She will handle a lot of 
the contact work for the magazine. Rates 
for fiction are coming closer to being on a 
competitive basis with the big slicks. 
Lengths include a complete novel of 18,000 
to 25,000 words, with the shorter preferred; 
long short stories (or novelettes) of 8,000 
to 14,000 words. A good market for the 
latter! Also, for the hard to find 500 word 
vignette, At present, the editors are very 
anxious to get two-parters of 16,000 to 
18,000 words of any type which has suffi- 
cient solid dramatic value and 
urgency to carry over the break. There are 
no real length «bars, Anything from 500 
words up to a three-part serial of 35,000 
words might go, though the latter has not 


enough 


been used as yet. 

Non-fiction for Argosy may concern any 
important subject, which holds timely in- 
terest for the average American, Some good 
colorful success stories could be used, too; 
also true war stuff, science, medicine, sports 
subjects. The market is open for topical 
verse of masculine appeal, cartoons, filler 
material. Henry Steeger is editor, Rogers 
Terrill managing editor, Lillian Gens fea- 
ture editor. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 

Frank A. Richardson has been made 
editor of Our Dogs. Edward Faust, former 
editor whose work has been interrupted by 
illness, his association with the 
magazine but as associate editor. Though 


continues 


planned as quarterly, Our Dogs has beer 
published somewhat irregularly during the 
past couple of years. The new editor hopes 
that it can now be put on a more regular 
schedule, and appear three times a year— 
on the first of March, July, and December. 
It is distributed throughout the country in 
all stores which sell Glover’s products, and 
has a half-million circulation. 

The big-name fiction used is reprint ma- 
terial. But Our Dogs is in the market for 
original material in the general field of pets. 
Fiction may run from 500 words up to 
shorts of about 2,500 words. The same 
holds for articles. Some poems and cartoons 
are bought. The editor expresses special in- 
terest in stories of dogs and other pets 


945 So 


which have human appeal; i. e., in which 
the animal acts in a way which seems to be 
expressive of human qualities of thought 
and sympathy. Exceptionally good photo- 
graphs are considered for purchase, also. 
These must be of professional quality; not 
snapshots. Payment for features is from $10 
up, by arrangement with the author, and 
depending on value, name, etc. Photos are 
$3 to $5; cartoons $5 to $10. (Roughs first 
are preferred by the editor.) Poetry should 
be short; 16 lines or under. Payment is 
made on publication. Reports are made as 
promptly as possible. But on some manu- 
scripts being actively considered for inclu- 
sion in an issue, this may take time. 

John Steward Gordon has charge of the 
Interesting People American 
Magazine. This department considers sug- 
gestions from anyone. But the stories must 
be about people who have really achieved 
something, and must hold strong human 


section of 


interest. The thing achieved may be im- 
portant or it may be fairly insignificant. 
The main thing is that it should be unique 
or extraordinary enough to appeal to read- 
ers all over the country. All final writing 
on the sketches is done in the office. There- 
fore, the editors like to have submitted first 
a memo about the person one has in mind. 
If the editors agree that the idea is a good 
one, then they will ask for more details. It 
is not necessary to submit photographs, al- 
though snapshots, if available, help the edi- 
tors get an idea of picture possibilities. Pay- 
ment is on a pro rata basis. Sumner Blos- 
som is editor of American Magazine, Ad- 
dress: 250 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

RS. A. P. Waldo, fiction editor of the 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, spoke 
about her work at a recent meeting of 
writers at the Pen and Brush Club in New 
York. This is the oldest syndicate now in 
operation. In its early days it handled 
many names now famous, such as Kipling, 
Stevenson, and Doyle. Mr. McClure, its 
founder, also started McClure’s Magazine 
(in 1893) but this folded a few years later. 
Mr. McClure, though almost legendary 
now, is still living at the Union Club in 
New York City. But he has had no connec- 
tion with the syndicate for years. 
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McClure’s differs from many syndicates 
in two important ways. It never operates on 
the “budget” method of marketing a group 
of features all together at one price. And it 
is an independent syndicate, selling each 


feature on its merit, being 
affiliated with or owning newspapers which 


are obliged to take its features 


own and not 


For the writer, it continues to 
hold interest as a market for 
stories of 900 to 1.000 words. These should 


be well plotted with some good characteri- 


average 


very short 


zation—as much as is commensurate with 
the brief wordage. The surprise ending is 
welcome if a natural development of the 
Many ideas 
writers to Mrs. 
the writing 


too 


-not a drag-in. sood 
come from free - lance 
Waldo’s desk. But too seldom is 


good enough, And lengths are 


Story 


great. 
Payment is usually 1% cent, but double is 
given as a bonus for the best story bought 
week. Only first 

are bought, but 


the 


the serlal news- 


rights 


during 


paper these ar 


world since syndicate sells all 
over the country and abroad. Timing may 
be a difficult element in she 
suggests, as a syndicate must buy so far 
ahead. McClure’s Newspaper Syndicate is 


located at 75 West Street, New York 6. 


rights, 


stories, 


some 


Joan Ransom, editor of Everywoman’ 
Magazine, told writer members of the Pen 
and Brush Club that 
that the publisher and the editor must al- 
ways keep their readers in mind when put- 
ting together an issue of the magazine, but 


same occasion, 


on 


that writers do not always remember that 
their public must be pleased! All writing, 
she said, if it is to interest other people, 
must please them. And to do this, it must 
hold emotional appeal for them. 


People tend to think in trends. Certain 
problems take the public fancy for a time, 
just as a popular tune floods radio broad- 
casts. Writers who want to sell successfully 
must try to spot, not the obvious trend of 
the moment, but what is just beginning at 
the time and will grow to be the next big 


wave of thought. In this way. the writer 
can allow for the lapse of time necessary 
for putting a manuscript together, selling it, 


and getting it into print. 


Women’s magazines, according to Miss 
Ranson, tend to be more straight-laced, 
Victorian than the For in- 
stance, divorce cannot be condoned in a 


more times, 


woman’s magazine. And the trend is to- 
ward avoiding the subject of divorce. The 
public be pleased! For enough women 


readers dislike the idea of divorce so that 
editors prefer to buy as if all wish to avoid 
the subject. Details of lengths and payment 
the March Market Letter. 
Everywoman’s Magazine is located at 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. 


were given in 


“Damon Runyon Favorites” is the elev- 
enth Pocket Book to hit the million mark! 
Pocket Books is making history in the pub- 
lishing world by the speed with which they 
get on sale a special volume, “Franklin De- 


A Mem« rial.” 


lano Roosevelt: 


An 


been 


Annual playwriting award of $500 
of Olga 


Shapiro. The award will go to the writer 


ee : 
established in memory 


nas 


whose work best meets the following con- 


ditions: The play must be one which is on 


the side of the people, which speaks in 


terms of humanity, and has scope and 


vision. It may be the story of an average 
family or one of world conflict. It may be 
in any style or category, but must be full 
length and a practical stage work as to 
acting and production. The contest closes 
August 31st, 1945. 
be obtained from the Olga Shapiro Award, 


112 West 42nd Street, New York 18. 


Further information can 


The first year of the Peoples Book Club 


been a real American success story. 


has 
There are now over a quarter million mem- 
More books 
printed and shipped to members. And 


bers. than two million have 


been } 
its advertising has been carried only in the 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. catalogue — which 


reach some 28,000,000 people. 

feature is the Peoples 
g the famous Gallup Poll 

under the personal direction of 


Most interesting 
Jury system. Using 
methods, 
Dr. 
choose the books. These are voted on be- 


George Gallup, members themselves 


fore publication date whenever possible. 
Thus, juries are little influenced by adver- 
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tising hullabaloo. Yet many 
of their choices have found 
places on best-seller lists. Sev- 
eral received Pulitzer awards. 

Writers are well rewarded if 
their books are chosen for the 
Peoples Bood Club. The roy- 
alty rate is 10 cents per copy. 
The Club now guarantees 
$15,000 for each book 
lected. But royalty earn- 
ings on each of the last 


Se€- 
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expected to run between 
$20,000 and $25,000. 

The paper shortage has 
limited the Club to a book 
every eight weeks. But as 
soon as possibie, the original 
plan of a book a month will 
be followed. Miss Margaret 
French Jones is managing 
editor. Editorial offices are 
at 1230 Sixth Avenue, New 
York 20. 





It’s A Science 


By ARTHUR K. BARNES 


ASUALTY lists in the pulp maga- 

zine world make gruesome reading 

these days; each additional paper 
cut puts new stars on the service flags— 
“publication suspended for the duration.” 
The science-fiction books are feeling the 
pinch, too, with many of them gone quar- 
terly and many more just plain gone. Paper 
restrictions may be eased by the beginning 
of next year, and scientifiction (stf for short 
among the devotees) will be a better mar- 
ket than in pre-war years. 

Electronics, plastics, secret weapons, new 
drugs, rocket engines—the public is edu- 
cated within an inch of its life about the 
wonders of the laboratory. And all this— 
mark my words, stranger!—should mean 
a boom for post-war stf. 

Is it necessary to have a thorough scien- 
tific background for stf fiction? Where in 
heck do you get ideas for those wild yarns 
with Bug-Eyed Monsters and supermen 
from other galaxies and whole planets de- 
stroyed with a flick of the typewriter, hunh? 

Stf, though, is the widest of all pulp fic- 
tion fields, and to answer just the above 
queries a fellow would almost have to write 
an article. In fact, he did. And this is it. 


Writers observe that a few of the stt 
authors sign their by-lines with a string of 
degrees, and conclude that one has to be a 
genius to rate. Not so. Scientific training 
has about the same value as a slight touch 
of insanity: it helps, but it’s not really es- 
sential. If you can read popular science 
articles intelligently, you’re pretty well set. 

So don’t let it throw you. Just remember 
that the science in stf is just there to give 
flavor and a point of departure; what 
makes the story good is what makes all 
stories good—human, believable characters 
caught up in the flux of stress and conflict, 
solving their problems through action, pre- 
ferably violent. 

Of course, you must know something 
about science. Though Astounding Stories 
is the only magazine in the field which goes 
in for the heavy science, they all want a 
certain amount. So here’s a tip on a strat- 
agem that I’ve used: get yourself a stooge. 
That means a technology student who is 
or has been a stf fan. Whip up your plot, 
note the specific points requiring scientific 
research, and let the other guy rassle with 
it. I’ve made two or three swell friendships 
that way. 
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There’s a rumor that stf fans, with their 
“fanzines” and strange lingo and solemn 
devotion to The Writings, live in a world 
all their own. Could be, though mostly 
they’ve been pretty nice toward my stuff 
in the readers’ columns and I’d be the last 
one to say anything mean. But it is 
that the writers of stf, when they begin the 
daily battle to master the typewriter, do 
have to snap out of this everyday life and 
settle down in a nice little dream world. 


a fact 


Aha, you thought there was something 
screwy about those science-fictioneers, eh? 
Well, hold that laugh, pal, because this 
angle is the most important and fascinating 
of all, if you’re intending to try this field. 
It’s been aptly called “the synthetic civili- 
zation of the future,” and its trappings, and 
philosophy form a standardized, for ninety 
per cent of the stf yarns, background. 


Broadly speaking, it’s a world which has 
long since conquered the mysteries of space 
travel. Mars is an aging planet, peopled by 
decadent races which formerly reeked with 
scientific marvels. Venus is customarily a 
place of jungles and reptilian monsters like 
the Earth’s Mesozoic Era. Space-suits, ro- 
bots, ray-guns, gravity screens, rocket ships, 
and countless other super-scientific gim- 


micks are as real to the readers as the 
acknowledged symbols of Today — war 
bonds, pin-up girls, and Sinatra. If you 


write who-dun-its, you must learn police 
procedure, law, weapons, etc; if you write 
stf, you must acquaint yourself with the 
gadgetry that accompanies this type of fic- 
tion, and the environment which has come 
to be accepted without question by readers 
and writers. 

A story of man’s first flight to the moon, 
for instance, would be pretty dull going for 
readers accustomed to being transported all 
over the universe by a simple warp of the 
spare-time continuum. They’ve advanced 
that point in their synthetic world. 

Now the mark of the expert in this field 
is the cleverness of his variations upon this 
tapestry. Ed Hamilton and Bob Heinlein, 
two of the top-notchers, have actually writ- 
ten their own “histories”. of the future, 
within the framework of which most of 
their stories fall. Readers of Leigh Brac- 
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kett will recognize old friends and familiar 
landscapes in her hard-hitting yarns. Henry 
Kuttner and I had ourselves a whale of a 
time using each other’s characters and put- 
ting them in embarrassing situations, mak- 
ing common use of our composite synthetic 
world of the future. 

I’ve said this angle is important and fas- 
cinating. It’s fascinating because it con- 
cerns the purest type of imaginative writing. 
We stf writers not only think up characters 
and conflicts, but the strange atmospheres 
these people breathe and the mysterious 
soils over which they fight is the stuff of 
our own creation. Subject to only one con- 
dition — that scientific marvels must be 
based on what science indicates as plausible 
—there is nowhere we cannot go, almost 
nothing we cannot do. There is room in 
stf for everyone’s dreaming; in it can be 
found comedy, romance, fantasy, philoso- 
phy, crime and punishment—you name it. 
A writer can destroy a world, or he can 
seek love in an atom. No other field of 
fiction can make this statement! 

This angle is also important, because you, 
too, can be an expert. I can’t quote statis- 
tics to prove the point, but I firmly believe 
that stf is more hospitable to the beginner 
than any other field. Surely a list of au- 
thors who broke into prints through fantasy, 
or used it as a stepping-stone, and ulti- 
mately achieved finer things, would be im- 
posing. It would include August Derleth, 
one of our more important novelists; Don- 
ald Wandrei and Fritz Leiber, who have 
risen to Esquire; Paul Ernst, now in many 
of the slicks; Nat Schachner, recently out 
with a fine serious novel; ditto Albert de 
Pina. Even A. K. Barnes, whose prose is 
surely somewhat short of immortal, got his 
first check from one of the science maga- 
zines and lately has found himself breath- 
ing the rarefied atmosphere of Collier’s. 

And how come these breakers-in to find 
a welcome in stf? It’s like this. If you’re 
young, just learning how to write, you’ve 
been hearing a lot about why one shouldn’t 
deal in unfamiliar locales, for fear of mak- 
ing boners, or not having realistic local 
color. Write about what you know, it says 
here. But you think a bit and realize that 
you don’t know from nothing. When it 
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comes to knowledge of the world, you’re 
just stupid. Ten years later, as I can testify, 
you will still not be much brighter, but at 
least you should have learned to make use 
of your limitations. That’s the art of grow- 


ing up, I guess. 


But in stf, you literally make your own 
worlds. If you say that things are like this 
on the fourth moon of Jupiter—always be- 
ing careful not to make a sap out of Science 

no one can trip you up. The elements of 
the standard synthetic world I’ve spoken of 
are like building blocks. They’re capable 
of being arranged in an infinite variety of 
patterns, by anyone with imagination. For 
that reason I say that you, too, can be an 
expert. 


There’s a lot more to stf, of course, than 
the mechanized fairy tales of the comic 
books. Brain guys like to call it an exten- 
sion of what child psychologists refer to as 
“doll play’—the expression of subconscious 
fears, hopes, and frustrations. Could be. I 
wouldn’t know. But I am sure that if you 
have the right kind of imagination, you’ll 
find stf a good field to break in. 


OU’VE read some back issues and ab- 
sorbed the flavor and methods of stf. 
Now whence the plot germs? 


Plots, you understand, come out of your 
head, and the most elaborate plotting aids 
in the world can only stimulate or guide 
your own thinking. But 
material to start your brain clicking is 
plentiful. Other stf stories, of course, news- 
paper items with a science 
angle, Sunday supplement stuff, magazines 
like Science Digest and Science News Let- 
ter, science articles in general magazines 
like the American, features in some of the 
stf publications which are slanted toward 
the writer—these are your gold mines. A 
number of recent authoritative books, writ- 
ten for the layman, contain sensational 
prophecies that might make swellell plots. 


creative source 


sensational 


Excuse me for pointing, but here’s a 
sample from my own work of how to build 
a plot from a pair of Sunday supplement 
features. Number one, by an oceanogra- 
pher, described the unbelievable resources 
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of the sea to be tapped in some future 
day when our continental supply ap- 
proaches exhaustion—edible sea-plants by 
the dozens that can be cultivated, stagger- 
ing amounts of chemical and mineral 
wealth. Nice background stuff. It con- 
jured up a vision of huge “sea-ranches” of 
the future dominating the world’s great 
ocean currents, elaborate affairs with every- 
thing from seadromes and floating hotels to 
line-riders to keep off poachers. (See how 
the synthetic world works? I use the cus- 
tomary rocket-ships, gravity repulsors, and 
super-rays to make a new and plausible— 
it says here—picture of the Earth of the 
future. ) 

Article number two, illustrating the 
truism that it takes two or more ideas to 
make a plot, described what would happen 
were a canal cut through the Central 
American peninsula where the Gulf Stream 
caroms off the coast before turning north. 
This little chore offers no obstacle to stf’s 
resources and the result, naturally, would 
be no more Gulf Stream in the Atlantic. 


> 


That started the plot to boiling, and it 
came out a sort of Grapes-of-Wrathish con- 
flict with the have-nots breaking up the big 
sea-ranches by political pressure, and the 
haves out-smarting their opponents by tak- 
ing the Gulf Stream with ’em. Does this 
architecture seem sort of super- 
colossal? Then perhaps you haven’t the 
breadth of imagination required for this 
field. Because the above yarn is nothing 
compared to the type in which the hero 
goes to the ends of the universe or actually 
remodels the Solar System according to his 
own ideas of beauty and propriety. Stf 
thinks big. 


global 


Here’s a word of caution. This ocean 
story has a sociological undertone border- 
ing on class struggle, a very nasty thing in 
fiction or life, and strictly taboo unless the 
conflict resolves with both sides winner. If 
you're new at this game, it’s smart to avoid 
the sex-religion-politics taboos of pulp- 
paper fiction. If you’re an old hand, you 
already know how far you can go. 

Take as a starter a paragraph from Sir 
James Jeans showing that if our sun were 
to decrease in luminosity a bare three per 
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cent, it would become an unstable configu- 
ration, collapse, and contract swiftly till it 
became a dwarf star. (Considering the 
amounts of energy expended by the sun 
every second, there’s quite a thought here 
for the next time you want to have a night- 
mare.) Such an explosion—one is observed 
occasionally in the heavens and reported as 





a nova—would wipe out all exposed life on 
Earth. Which might be a darned good 
thing. 


But how’s the hero going to survive? An 
American Weekly article on human hiber- 
nation, based on the body-freezing treat- 
ment of cancer cases, offered the solution. 
Direct quotes will show you how most of 
the stf books like to have woven into the 
narrative this ready-to-hand scientific data. 

Easy does it, in scattered, minimum doses. 

When a character stops the action cold 
while he delivers an over-talky scientific 
lecture, readers yawn and editors frown 
It’s unnatural. 


This particular story opens with the hero 
awakening in a cavern, very weak and 
nen, 

. . with a tremendous effort he lifted his 
head and looked down the length of his body. 
He ... He lay on a low pallet, almost completely 
encased in a weird garment of metallic mesh and 
rubberized material. Insulated wires ran from 
this covering to a phalanx of storage batteries 
on the far side of the room... 

“In one corner a hole had been drilled through 
the stone roof, and a cable from the giant bat- 
teries led upward out of sight.” 

Nothing to fatigue the brain in the 
opening pages is the rule. The above is 
the only hint of science in the first several 
hundred words, which are largely occupied 
with the hero and his pal, who awaken with 
total amnesia, recuperating and trying to 
remember what gives. Then they examine 
the strange suits. 


“ 


It’s full of wires inside, and there’s a 
thermostatic control. Also an automatic device 
for registering pulse and respiration, and a 
couple other gadgets I’m not sure about. Ap- 
pears to me as if this is an advanced refrigera- 
tion suit...” 

Then further on, spooning it in gently, 

“.. . there must be a series of photo-sensitive 
cells exposed to the sun somewhere above us, to 
provide continuous current for the storage bat- 
teries and the suits. I see there’s an automatic 
control . probably to switch on the batteries 
during cloudy days and nights, thus keeping 
refrigeration constant . 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The action begins to step up, and the 
mystery intensifies, before they find the re- 
mains of an old diary. Scattered phrases 
read, 

“ . . body temperature down to 85 degrees, 
all life processes slowed to an absolute minimum. 
During this period of suspended animation .. . 
to all intents and purposes the patient is frozen 
in a coma of several days’ duration . . . Whereas 
growth of cancer cells is inhibited, the patient 
suffers no ill. ; 

“The buriats of Siberia are known to hiber- 
nate for months during the bitter Arctic winter 


This turns a card in the hero’s dormant 
memory, and the two men realize they’ve 
been hibernating, though they still don’t 
know why nor what’s been happening while 
they slept. Adventures follow, and clues to 
the devastation they find—in which the 
science is more on a super-colossal scale— 
are fed into the plot at intervals, till the 
final awful truth is revealed. In this fash- 
ion the gathering momentum of the tale 
is never really interrupted by windy disser- 
tations. 


ELL, there it is. If this article helps 

a few of you to draw checks from the 
stf books, then I’ve done a job. There’s 
been no intention to convince anyone that 
writing the stuff is a cinch. It’s not. There’s 
no formula by which one can grind out 
good stories by the ream. If there were, no 
one would tell you anyhow; that would be 
one of the most jealously guarded trade sec- 
rets of the profession. All any writer can do 
is point out the path as he’s found it, 
and warn of the pitfalls, and cut away some 
of the brush. 

That’s what I’ve been trying to do, and 
if you think you’d like try that path and 
see what happens, here are some of the 
markets to shoot for. 

Of the magazines still doggedly deter- 
mined to stick it out till peace, Astounding 
Science-Fiction (79 Seventh Ave., NYC) 
is generally regarded as tops in the field. It 
offers the widest range of themes, even 
genetics or psychology, and scientific de- 
vices are seldom used merely as a short-cut 
to melodramatic action. Editor Campbell 
knows his stuff and frowns on scientific 
faking. Ideas which really challenge the 
imagination, however off-trail, are welcome, 








AN APPOINTMENT 
ON oth AVENUE 


I am expecting you to come into my 
office and see what I can do for you in 
the way of sales. 


You say that is impossible—you live 
too far from 5th Avenue? Well... per- 
haps that is true, but my reports are the 
kind which evaporate space. Their per- 
sonal touch transports my clients right 
here to me in New York. 


Selling manuscripts is my business. 
Writing them is yours. If you just make 
that first appointment with me I feel 
sure that you shall desire many more, 
because I can get your manuscripts to 
the right editors much faster than you can. 


Editors want manuscripts which come 
from my agency because they have as- 
surance about them. I have been a 
literary agent for many years and I de- 
pend on my sales not just on taking 
money from my clients for reports. [If 
your manuscripts are not salable but can 
be made so, you need my constructive 
help and suggestions. 


Proper guidance is the only successful 
manner of approach to fiction writing or 
to any other writing. The first step is 
to let me have your latest work for 
appraisal. 


Won't you please make that appoint- 
ment with me in my 5th Avenue office? 


No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of 
magazine fiction or non-fiction during 
1944. I will handle you on 10% commis- 
sion. 


For beginners my fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 
to 12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. I take you off all fees 
after I have sold you a couple of times. 


| guarantee to all my writers that I never 
use their names in any advertising copy. 


Sincerely, 


GENE BOLLES 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 





A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 


books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftone and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


PT 
52 VANDERBILT AVE. *. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


WRITERS IN TROUBLE 


Author of many - Ties ar = articles will tell you what 
is wrong wi y work, what t abou 

tails free “HOW, TO WR 
by clients as “‘very fine and hel 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Florence, South Carolina 











Box 728 








TYPING WANTED 


Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper help 
sell your manuscript. Stenography is my forte. My 
years of experience can help you 


48c per 1000 words. Carbon free. 


HAZEL HAUG 
1913 Rhedes Street, 


FOR ONE CLIENT 


Arlington, Virginia 








Who’d made only a $5 sale, I sold $450 worth. I’ve 
sold books, serials, stories, articles, shorts. Journalism 
grad., U. of Ill. Reading fee $1 first 1,000 words, 50c 
each 1,000 over. Maximum $15. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 N. Vermilion Danville, Ill. 











WE SET POEMS TO MUSIC 


Our Business is having your song poems set 

music, ready to submit to publishers. Send your 
Poems Today for Free Examination No Obliga- 
tion. ) Write for Free Instructive Booklet Out- 


lining opportunities. 


UNITED MUSIC CORP., 


Dept. 3, Salem, Ind. 








DIGEST 


provided the scientific background is plau- 
sible. Astounding permits plenty of scien- 
tific exposition even at the expense of ac- 
tion. Writing is generally serious and pro- 
fessional, with little woman interest, and 
slanted for adult readers. 

Though this is hardly a spot for begin- 
ners, paradoxically Mr. Campbell is almost 
naively cordial to newcomers who can meet 
his stiff entrance requirements, and will go 
to unusual lengths to give them a straight 
steer. He has found nuggets in his slush- 
pile in the past, and is optimistically deter- 
mined to find more. 

Astounding is monthly, with serials, nov- 
elets, short stories, and fact articles written 
on order; rates are around 1¥¢ 

At the other extreme is Planet Stories 

161 Eighth Ave., NYC). Editor Peacock 
says with utmost frankness that his book is 
not science-fiction and has never claimed 
to be. It simply features stories of the 
future about eighty per cent of which— 
as the title indicates—are laid on other 
planets or interstellar space. Don’t think 
Mr. Peacock is ignorant of or hostile to sci- 
ence; it’s just that you mustn’t allow it to 
gum up the action, 

Planet likes strongly dramatic plot and 
good action writing with a “feel for adven- 
ture.” This quarterly publication contains 
from two to four novelets and _ several 
shorts; payment is lc a word. 


Between these extremes fall Standard 


Magazines’ stalwarts, Thrilling Wonder 
and Startling Stories, quarterlies for the du- 
ration (10 E. 40th St., NYC). Startling 


features a long novel which should never 
be undertaken without first querying Leo 
If your plot 
has strong and original elements, the staff 
will be glad to work it over with you. 
Should the completed yarn miss the mark 
anywhere, specific instructions make the re- 
write easy. One thing about Standard— 
whereas some editors seem to reject some- 


Margulies with an outline. 


times on mere whim, (oh, you know what 
I mean?) Margulies’ gang can usually tell 
you exactly wherein their argument lies. 
Thrilling Wonder is best for newcomers 
here, with a short novel, one or two nov- 
elets,.and several shorts. There’s also an 
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“Amateur Contest” for those who have 
never sold anything before, a wide-open 
invitation. The longer pieces in this mar- 
ket generally have some women interest. If 
it’s a romantic angle, the “golden girl” type 
who can do anything except lick the hero is 
a good bet. 

Quality varies from hack to very good; 
themes are greatly diversified. Go lightly 
on the unconventional ideas which take a 
lot of windy explanation. Though some 
scientific bluffing can be found in Wonder’s 
pages, the ideal is a moderate amount of 
science adroitly woven into the warp of the 
story. 

Big business licked by the resourceful lit- 
tle guy, invasion by Nazi-style warriors from 
other dimensions, time-travel, boy-and-girl 
exploration of new discovered planets, and 
so on are some of the themes recently pop- 
ular. Strong characterization. Payment Ic 
minimum, 

Different in flavor are Amazing Stories 
and Fantastic Adventures (540 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Il.) Both are quarterly 
now, and are oversize with a novel and 
several novelets and shorts, also a number 
of fact articles. 

This is an open market as editor Ray 
Palmer has no hard-and-fast policy. Themes 
cover a wide range, even including comedy 
and fantasy, with primary attention to the 
characters who must be real, everyday peo- 
ple. Plots shouldn’t be too complicated, 
and the writing easy and simple. And 
here’s a tip to catch Palmer’s eye: he likes 
smooth dialog, especially at the opening of 
a story. 

“You must have a human problem for 
your story,” Mr. Palmer told me, “not just 
the nasty insects from Venus eating up all 
the lettuce. Gone With the Wind or the 
redemption of Joe Blow could happen on 
Mars as well as on 
earth. Strip one of our 
stories of the science, 
and it should still be 
a story.” 

That puts it in a 
nutshell. Lengths are 
from 1000 to 90,000; 
payment 134c and up. 








| STARVED WRITING FICTION 


so switched to school and college plays, earning over 


$40,000, Am now tea¢ “hi ing others You also can hit 
the ‘‘jack pot’’ in this uncrowded fiel d Learn from a 
successful playwright who is not a “has been” or a 

professor who never sold.” Concise instructions and 
one year’s consultation privilege, $3.00, 


CLARK WILLARD, Box 669, Fontana, Callf. 








Indiana University Writers’ 
Conference 


Bloomington, Indiana 


June 3-16, 1945 
For particulars, address Ralph L. Collins, Director 

















WE WANT WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 


Complete information can be obtained by 
writing for our circular. 


FARRELL & ROBER 


. Literary ace 
542 Fifth Avenue, ew York City (19) 
VAnderbilt 6- 2889 
In brief, “ is our aim: take all business worries 
from the author’s shoulders ‘and’ acquire the widest markets 
and highest Prices for his work.’ 








SONG WRITERS 
SEND US YOUR POEM FOR MUSICAL SETTING 


Music composed to your words; songs revised; copy- 
rights secured. Send us your best poem for immediate 
examination and Free Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROS. 
25 Woods Building Chicago 1, Illinois 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to- date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquirers will also receive ‘“‘The Best Job in the World”’ 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INc. 
Dept. 85-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


Fe PEPER CTCTOC OCTET TORT TT eT Lt ° 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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ad 4 
The Mills In Washington pro 
pap 
ern 
AVID E. LILIENTHAL, the ag- tions that come immediately to mind, and 
gressive chairman of the Tennessee there are some others—but not many. 
Valley Authority, has come up with Aftermath of the Lilienthal announce- S} 
a@ ruling all professional and amateur writers ment included a long editorial in the Wash- 
will approve. From now on, no employe of ington Post and a three-times-as-long an- Job 
TVA, including Lilienthal himself, may ac- swer to the editorial, signed by Secretary colt 
cept any fee or royalty from writing or Ickes, which appeared in the Post’s letters- ag 
lecturing. Money so earned is to go into a_to-the-editor columns. The paper praised We 
special TVA fund. thenew TVA policy, but said officials should FE, 
This writer hopes the edict marks the be free to accept pay for writing on subjects os 
beginning of a trend away from the maga- outside their official scope. Secretary Ickes “— 
zine article or book written by elected or demurred, claiming freedom to write—and of 
appointed Government officials, and sold  collect—on any subject. He cited low Gov- ] 
chiefly because of the prestige of the ernment salaries, freedom of speech (for wri 
writer’s position or because of information officials), and incomplete coverage of Fed- $1, 
he possesses which no amount of digging by eral bureaus by newspapers among his ar- M 
an independent writer could uncover. cuments. Th 
In the past sveeral years a typewriter has From this writer’s viewpoint, which is ant 
been a necessary adjunct to an official posi- perhaps a biased one, the Post won the dis- thz 
tion. Yet comparatievly few Washington pute without working up a sweat. But that 
“authors” are primarily writers. Archibald may merely prove another point (or the i 
MacLeish and Clare Luce are the excep- same one from another angle): that a i 
SS = a Jo 
ing 
ne 
LITERARY HELP FROM A SELLING WRITER : 
Cl 
When you need literary assistance, you can get it only from a writer. For 15 , 
years I have made a living from the pen, and during the past five years I have sold ga 
every manuscript I have written. Today, my writings appear regularlv in popular - 
magazines, and I have had published two well known books. ca. 
Yet, I am no purveyor of magic. I promise success to you only by the road I ae 
have traveled; that of common sense, hard work and a knowledge of writing funda- De 
mentals. It is the only formula that has ever worked or ever will. fo 
My lielp is strictly individual, designed to make your manuscript sell. BOOKS “4 
are my specialty. Have you a book, or any manuscript that isn’t salable, but can a 
be madz salable? Then, write me a letter today and give me the whole story about fr 
your work. I'll answer at once and tell you how I can make your manuscript SELL. ca 
Be sure to read my textbooks, Writing the Magazine Article and " 
Let’s Write About You, which may be ordered from this magazine. : 
“Mr. Charles Carson is well known CHARLES CARSON ‘ 
to me as a writer of skill and in- Literary Consultant | 
sight, with a well deserved success 601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. ‘ 
to his credit in many fields of writ- TELEPHONE FAIRFAX 1363 . 
ing.” —]ack Woodford Personal consultations by arrangement only. p 
p 
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professional writer — even a despised news- 
paperman — can usually outwrite a “Gov- 
ernment author”. 


ECRETARY WALLACE recently re- 

wrote parts of his book, Sixty Million 
Jobs.” Merlo J. Pusey, Washington 
columnist, had a book published by Har- 
per’s. It’s called, “Big Government: Can 
We Control It?” Max Ways has left 
FEA to become an editor of Time, and 
another Max — last name, Morrison — has 
replaced Bruce Catton as WPB director 
of information. Catton resigned. 


Mrs. Irene Albert, D. C. housewife, who 
writes for Poetry Magazine, collected a 
$1,000 War Bond for a 250-word letter in 
McCall’s Home of Tomorrow” contest. 
That’s a word-rate of $4 per word; does 
anybody know of any writer who ever beat 
that? 

Word here is that author Hodding Car- 
ter, now answering to Major, will soon be a 
civilian, because of an eye infection 
John Gunther, was here for a while gather- 
ing information for his next . . . When a 
new Presidential press secretary is picked, 
it may be Sam O’Neal, according to Press 
Club rumors. 


OWl-head Elmer Davis still says his or- 
ganization will be discontinued after the 
war, although the new budget requests 
call for additional employees, mostly over- 
seas . . . J. Edgar Hoover is allowing Jerry 
Devine, who does “Mr. District Attorney” 
for the networks, to use FBI files as source 
material . . . Senator Downey (Calif.) and 
Representative Kefauver (Tenn.) propos: 
a coast-to-coast daily political broadcast 
from the Senate floor, and a weekly broad- 
cast of a joint Senate-House session. Sena- 
tor LaFollette (Wis.), when he learned the 
program, if adopted, would be a morning 
show an hour long, asked: “What will hap- 
pen to the soap operas?” 


The book and magazine division of OWT, 
with the Army Air Forces sent eight au- 
thors and six assorted editors, agents, illustra- 
tors, etc., on a two-month trip of the Euro- 
pean and Italian war zones. The tour’s pur- 
pose was in the hope that at least one book 


May, 




































. THE $10,000 
HARPER 


PRIZE NOVEL 
CONTEST 


DEADLINE 
June 1, 1945 








Manuscripts may be submitted now 
and at any time up to the closing 
date of June 1, 1945. $10,000 will 
be awarded the prize novel as selec- 
ted by the judges, who will be: 


IRITA VAN DOREN, literary editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 


J. DONALD ADAMS, for many years 
editor of the New York Times 
Book Review, now contributing 
editor. 


BETTY SMITH, novelist and play- 
wright, author of A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn. 


The award of the Harper Prize is 
always an important event. Three 
past Harper Prize Novels have also 
won the Pulitzer Prize: The Able 
McLaughlins (1923), by Margaret 
Wilson ; Honey in the Horn (1935), 
by H. L. Davis ; Journey in the Dark 
(1943), by Martin Flavin. 

(This contest is NOT limited to first novels) 
Write for circular giving full details: 


THE HARPER PRIZE NOVEL CONTEST 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 





YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, including 
my work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and William and Mary College. Most of 
my work with private pupils, ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poet’s Hand- 
book ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write today; you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 


cism 1 poem, 
BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 

















EXPERIENCED MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate, conforming to all editorial requirements. 
Minor corrections in punctuation and spelling if desired. 
Prompt service. Receipt of manuscripts acknowledged by 
return mail. Carbon copy free. 50c per 1,000 words. 
45c per thousand over 10,000 words. Mailed fiat. 


ROBERTS TYPING SERVICE 


Box 811 Palo Alto, Calif. 
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FLORENCE STARIN 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

N my fifteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, Ameri- 
can Magazine, Household, Holland’s, Every- 
woman's, Life Story and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


“A satisfactory beginning ...” 
writes Betty Hogan 

“From the time you became my literary agent, a year 
ago, you have sold for me every story, except one, 
that I have written, with five sales this last month. 
This is a very satisfactory beginning.” 

If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 


REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 








Se 

EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, and 
technically perfect manuscripts in correct style with flaw- 
less spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy on 
Eaton—16 Fay bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with your 
eriginal. ifty ceats 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


CECILIA ADAMS, 807 42nd St., Des Meines 12, lowa 








GHOSTWRITER 

Sixteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, postpaid, $1.00. 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fitth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 














WRITE SONGS 


The writer of "BOOTS AND SADDLES" and other 
song hits will compose the melody for your song 
poem. Never has such an opportunity been offered 
new writers. Our fee is small. Our service large. 
Send your song poems for FREE examination. Write 


for details and FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. 

HOLLYWOOD HARMONY HOUSE 
STUDIO D-! 

126 South La Brea, Los Angeles 36, California 


or article will result that will help soldiers 
and civilians toward a better understand- 
ing. 


The eight writers were Rex Stout, Kay 
Boyle, Roger Burlingame, Dorothy Cam- 
eron Disney, Stanley Young, Joseph Mar- 
shall, Carl Carmer and Nancy Ross. Mrs. 
Beatrice Gould and Miss Mary Cookman, 
both of the Ladies’ Home Journal, also 
made the trip. 


All copies of two comic magazines, Pop 
Pop and Twinkle, were called in by the 
distributor, after WPB decided that evi- 
dence submitted by the two publishers in- 
volved indicated had a _ paper 
consumption quota for magazine publi- 
cation . . . Dr, Westel Willoughby, 
author and political science authority, died 
at his home here recently Herman 
Lowe, who has an aarticle in the April 
American Mercury, “Washington Discovers 
Hollywood,’ is Variety’s correspondent 
here. 


neither 


First recipient of the Raymond Clapper 
Memorial Award for Washington corre- 
spondence was Raymond “Pete” Brandt, 
bureau chief in the Capitol for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch . . . The Senate has allotted 
more gallery space to the Radio Correspon 
dents’ Association . George Creel, who 
handled propaganda for the U. S. during 
the First World War, says he has suddenly 
become the most popular man in town. 
“Everybody wants to visit me,” he told 
Hope Ridings Miller, “at my home in San 
Francisco.” 

George suspects the United Nations’ 
Conference, with the tight hotel situation 
it will undoubtedly create in that area, may 


have something to do with his sudden 
popularity. The Creel home there has 20 
rooms . “Wartime Racketeers,” expose 


of current chiseling written by Harry Lever 
and Joe Young of the Washington Evening 
Star, deserves the overworked adjective 
“unique.” Lever and Young wrote alter- 
then each re-wrote the 
other’s chapters. They put together an in- 
troduction by writing alternate sentences 
... they said. 


nate chapters, 
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Bronx Dramatic Group Newark, N. J. 
Sir: Sir: 

’ . : his i mn? . 
Would you please pros: te s in the Forur ; _— . = 
The Angry Sparrow Players is a dramatic 

group which meets on Friday nights at the play- 


house of the Woodstock Public Library on East see : 
160 St., Bronx. Either the male or cradle-rocking species will do 


to know first of all: If there 
is anyone else in the city of Newark, N. J., who 
can pound these forty-two keys to bald pates? 


All those (the Players, at this stage happen to nicely, but I can’t go on feeling like “the voice 
be approximately 20-year-olds) near this locality, of one crying in the wilderness.” I see letters 
who are amateur, and who are interested in the in the “Dicrest’” from Oskosh to Whistlestop, but 
writing, the direction, and the performing of nothing from Newark. If there are any fame 
plays, and who would care to join such a group Jaws against quillmen from this State, I. must 
please contact me at the address given below: 

LEE ROsEN, 
592 Oak Terrace, 


say the editors see that they are strictly adhered 
to. All my efforts come back with tearful regrets 


Bronx 54, New York. in the form of rejection slips. 
George Watson On the income tax side of the ledger; I can 
Sir: report two sales, both to AfcClure’s, although 
Do you have among your list of readers a I can’t say I helped their circulation any. My 
man by the name of George Watson whose ad- main trouble now is that boob-trap of $200.00, 
dress, as I remember it, is either Atlanta, Ga., offered by Liberty for short-shorts. Everytime I 
or Birmingham, Ala. ? sit down to write a syndicate story, I decide to 


This man has done a great deal of writing for slick 
business papers, and I want to get in touch with 
him regarding some work down there for us, 
but unfortunately, I am unable to locate his 
present address. 


it up instead for that extra money. The 
resulting atrocity is something I can sell neither 
place and I lose both the bread and the cake. 


T. T. Quinn, Ep. GRASSFIELD, 
812 Huron Rd., 433 Fourth Ave., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Newark, N. J. 


YOU CAN LEARN TO WRITE FOR THE RADIO! 
Be A Professional Radio Playwright 


The field for radio writers is expanding every day, so prepare yourself NOW for this “wide 
open market.” 
Whether you are a professional writer or an amateur, our home-study correspondence 


course will teach you how to write every type of program on the air—it is full and complete. 


WRITE TO SELL 

If you like to write, or if you have ideas that you would like put into radio scripts, let us 
teach you how to make them into SALABLE MATERIAL. 

Each student receives personal supervision: 

CORRECTION OF ALL ASSIGNMENTS 

CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING WORK 

INFORMAL, PERSONAL TALKS—Due to experience, we are able to detect from the 
student’s work which types of programs he shows the most talent for writing. 

MARKETING SUGGESTIONS—We keep our students informed of all available markets. 

Because of the methods we use in teaching, our Institute becomes as close to you as your 
nearest mail box. 








The need for radio writers is urgent. Write TODAY for complete information on THE 


COURSE THAT REALLY TEACHES. 


- 


Please send complete information. 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE Please send free AIR TALENT TIMES. 


STUDIO F, 


Signature 


Radio Center, Hollywood 28, California : : 
Street City 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash 
in on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning 
Entries. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 

is easy, profitable and pleasant The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sold $135 wort - 
of stories and articles in March My special course 
instruction in WRITING FOR THE ‘JU VE NIL MAG: SZINE: 5 
teaches everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms 
Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET _WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 50c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
for special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street 





Harrisburg, Pa. 











You can furn your 
rejection Slips into 
checks with 


FORMULAS 
OF FICTION 


By FOSTER-HARRIS 


ERE ARE the easy, fundamental principles 

of plotting with a simple 1 plus | equals 
2 method, precise directions concerning view- 
point, style, character creation, and 1001 tech- 
nical details a writer needs to know. Foster- 
Harris's creative writing laboratory has been 
called the ' ‘best college resident course in the 
United States.” 
THE BASIC FORMULAS OF FICTION shows you 
how, and the secret is yours for ONLY $2.50. 

USE THIS COUPON AT ONCE! 






Ee 
University of Oklahoma Press (1) 
Norman, Oklahoma { 
Send me a copy of THE BASIC FORMULAS OF | 
| FICTION postpaid. 
| 00 Check enclosed © money order for. $2.50 | 
[: BIRONB  oesnscersiccccseccossccesccese ; cucaiata ‘cs i 
City emits : Zone....... State. 


| eT TF 





B’ Way 


| By LEO SHULL 























HROUGH our window, across the 

street downstairs, a long line of citi- 

zens stand patiently trying to buy 
pasteboards for a new hit, “The Glass 
Menagerie.” 

When they get to the box office they will 
be told tickets are available this coming 
summer. They know it, but they stand all 
day from 8:30 a. m. till 8:00 p. m. 

This play was written by a playwright 
who was lately a $17-a-week usher in a 
movie theatre. Previously he worked in 
Hollywood. He had a job plucking chickens, 
2 cents each. Tennessee Williams had writ- 
ten seven other plays. His previous one was 
tried out on the road and buried with mili- 
tant honors. He has written two dozen short 
plays. 

We saw Tennessee often in B’way bars, a 
quiet-looking gentleman who didn’t even 
look like a captain of ushers. No one paid 
any attention to him and his long cigarette 
holder. He used to drink his 15-cent wines 
and talk to whoever would listen, but no- 
body bothered listening. Now they do. They 
quote him in newspapers. They print his 
picture and the amount of royalty he makes 
each week—$1,000. They solemnly quote 
his views: “Theatres should be financed like 
parks and schools.” 

This new 31-year-old Critics Circle award 
winner is set for life. 

What happened? 

It seems he had an agent, Audrey Wood, 
551 Fifth Avenue. She tried to get pro- 
ducers to read his plays. She phoned Macy’s 
department store and tried to get him a job 
driving supply buggies. 

Then she got Eddie Dowling to read his 
play. Dowling, though a producer for 20 or 
30 years, though he is an intimate of George 


Jean Nathan, couldn’t raise the money to 
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finance the production. 

Finally, another press agent-producer 
walked in. Dowling told him the story, the 
press agent picked up the phone and five 
minutes later the play was “angeled.” They 
were afraid of the New York critics, so 
they tried the show out in Chicago, It got 
lukewarm response from the town and for 
the first few weeks it looked like it would 
close any day. Then it suddenly began to 
draw. It ran about eight weeks, then it was 
brought to New York. 

Here the critics went overboard. 

Tennessee’s talents are of two kinds. 

1. He apparently knows how to write. 

2. He has the patience and determina- 
tion to stick until he hits. The latter talent 
is the rarer and to our mind the more valua- 
ble. There are plenty of ushers who know 
how to write, but how many have the pa- 
tience to fight it out. 

This is our sermon for today. 

Playwrights should be more familiar with 
producers’ problems. We cite you the exam- 
ple of Charles Rodgers, immigrant from 
Hollywood. Mr. Rodgers came to New 
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York a year ago with a show he wanted to 
do. But once arrived he began to hit the 
Broadway bumps of hesitant.money, scar- 
city of theatres, and stars who wanted to risk 
a new producer. The months passed and 
his play grew cold. He knew if his first play 
was not a hit he would be scoffed out of 
Sardis. 

So Mr. Rodgers begin reading reviews ol 
books. He found one that the book critics 
called “beautifully written and shocking. 
Suspense throughout is terrific’ (New 
Yorker), “superbly written and _ thrilling” 
(World Telegram), and so on. He bought 
the production rights. He hired a writer to 
dramatize it. He didn’t like the first, so he 
got a second, a third, fourth and fifth. Th 
last one, Owen Davis, turned in a script he 
liked. He meanwhile began to line up back- 
ers on the strength of the reviews. Not only 
that, but the movies eager to buy film rights 
had to come to him and offer movie back- 
ing. He took not only their money, but 
asked for a star to play the lead, and got a 
movie director to stage the play. Insurance 
against failure. 
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Active Scripts in 
AL F S Appropriate Markets 
s Mean More Sales! 
As agents, we KNOW those markets. 


Haphazard mailing is eliminated. Scripts 
are reviewed for suitability and presented 
promptly to editors, while YOUR time 
and energy is applied to more writing. 
You NEED the “lift” that 


advice and help supplies. 


an agent’s 


A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 


] 
gular rates. 


Typing service at reg 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately, and promptly. 30c a 
thousand words. Carbon copy free. Poetry, 
Ic a line. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES, R.F.D. No. 1 
Box No. 243-A, Chester, W. Va. 











SONG POEM WRITERS 


Music composed to your words. Get full information 


now. Write for free booklet ‘‘Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting’? by well-known New York Musical Di- 
rector and Arranger. 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 14, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 











written by 
Includes 


Complete course profes- 
article on 
Free coaching, market 


Total $2.00. Don 
W. Dickens 


sional gagwriter 
cartoon ideas 
cost 
3623 
Ill. 


suggestions 


Frankel, Desk 6, 


Tee St., Chicago 47, 
DOROTHY MACKENZIE © Literary Agent 


Mathilde Weil, New 
stories and articles criticized 











successor to formerly of 


York. Books, 


and marketed. 


535 Geary Street San Francisco, 2 


short 
Send for circular 
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At this writing, Mr, Rodgers has more 
offers than he wants and has notified every- 
one that they can buy only 1% of the 
stock. 
the 


from a producer’s point of view. 


This is problem of playwrighting 
A few new producers have bobbed up 
since our last report. 
William Cahn, 55 West 42nd Street, set 
up the Wm. Cahn Productions and says he’s 


ready 


to option scripts. He formerly op- 
erated photographic concessions in some 
In New York when 
you go to a night club, a pretty girl comes 
up with a camera and offers to record the 


well-known night clubs. 


event for $1 a picture. 
American Jewish Arts, Inc., is hunting 
Write Wm. R. 


chairman of the new producing 


for plays on tolerance. 
Katzell, 
organization, 55 West 42nd Street. 
Incidentally, a lot of producers are being 
evicted from the old haunts ; 
West 42nd 


venient lodging place. 
5 | 


many of them 
are finding 55 Street a con- 

If you keep a file of addresses, change 
the numbers of the 

Carly Wharton, 
t2nd Street. 

Martin Gabel, 55 West 42nd Street. 

Alfred de Liagre (Voice of the Turtle), 
55 West 42nd Street. 

In Queensboro, Long Island, a new 
group has formed: The Children’s 
Theatre Workshop. They are producing 
children’s plays. There is a tremendous po- 
tential field in this country for children’s 


» following producers: 


new address, 55 West 


been 


plays. 

Remember Hope Hampton, the blonde 
opera singer who married the rich Jules 
Brulator, who is the Eastern distributor for 
Eastman Kodak film? She has several dozen 
fur coats and many limousines. She and her 
husband are at every premiere in New York, 
first center. Well, she has written a 
play, now that she has observed how it’s 
done. Title is “Diamonds Can Be Cruel.” 
Probably about the suffering and _heart- 
aches in Park Avenue silver foxholes. Some- 
thing tells us she will need some rewrite 
collaborators. Her husband has his office 
at 1540 Broadway. 

Alex Yokel, 


Glass Menagerie,” 


row 


10% of “The 
wants to produce a play 


Ww ho owns 
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on his own. Address: 137 West 48th Street. 
He wears a hat eleven years old, the one 
he wore when he first produced “Three 
Men On A Horse.” Whenever he wears it, 
a brown item shaped like an inverted bomb 
crater, it means he has the production itch. 

A former Ziegfeld girl, Ruby Reed, is 
looking for a script. She was in the Follies, 
back in the twenties, and she seems to have 
financial backing for her theatrical ven- 
tures. At present she is associated with the 
Cherrylane Theatre, 38 Commerce Street. 

There is a handsome young lieutenant, 
Charles Peck. We see him often in Broad- 
way’s Astor Hotel. One week he is in 
China, the next in Italy parachuting down 
with a portable radio sending set, then back 
to the Hotel Astor. At 25 he is an inde- 
pendently wealthy young man. Right in the 
middle of writing this column he stopped 
us to say he was looking for a play to pro- 
duce this fall. “Tell them to send me an 
outline of a couple of pages and I'll give 
them my answer in seven days.” 186 River 
side Drive, New York City. We know he is 
going to be set in New York for a while for 
he was wounded in the foot recently flying 
in a radio station in Italy. 

William A. Brady, one of the oldest pro- 
ducers in New York, told the press that his 
wife, Grace George, hasn’t found a new 
play yet “and we don’t want to do a re- 
vival—not yet.” 137 West 48th Street, New 
York City. 

There is a group called The Theatre of 
All Nations. They produce plays on vital 
contemporary subjects, like the internal 
difficulties in China, the lowdown on the 
Nazis and other serious subjects. At present 
they are producing a play by Berthold 
Brecht, “The Private Life of the Master 
Race.” They welcome plays with such 
themes. 144 Bleecker Street, New York. 

The American Negro Theatre has been 
so successful this season that they are 
launching a drive for $300,000 to build 
their own theatre. They welcome scripts 
with the race angle. 103 West 135th Street. 

This column would like to pay tribute to 
one of History’s great creations, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. We hope many playwrights 
will be inspired by his deeds to write epics 

of our times. 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. 


Ou courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenite Writing, 
Article Writing Versifics d 





1, an others, offer constructive 
ase rag frank, honest actical advice; real teaching 
ull particulars and a sample copy of the WRITER'S 


Fx 
MONTHLY, write ‘today to: 
The Home Correspondence School 








Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 
ddressed mped envelor for 1945 PRIZE 
P PROGR. NE Quart erly prizes, $25, Poetry Pook Contest, 


Yc ll re e also description of HELP YOUR 
SE LF HL \NDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLA ACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 











NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not Selling need expert revision of their 


scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that assist aaee Agents we Ico me stories ‘‘doctored’’ 

by me. Edit and clients highly praise my work. 
E XTRE MEL Y Me DE R: ATE R: AT ES. Free office report 


y one short story if you mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 


23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 











A Low Cost Publishing Service 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet formats. Send for free folder. 
Pamphlet Distributing Co. 

The William-Frederick Press 
313 West 35th St., New York 1, N. Y. 














SONGWRITERS 


If you have ambitions to be- 
come a successful songwriter, 


INVESTIGATE OUR OFFER 
NOWII! 
This is What We Offer 


1. A well known Hollywood composer will write 
the melody for your song poem or lyric. 

2. We furnish you with manuscript lead sheet 
copies and professional recordings of your 
song. 

3. We give you full cooperation and intelligent 
guidance in the exploitation of your song. 

4. Free examination of all song material. 

Our staff includes top notch arrangers and 

talented writers who have already received na- 

tional recognition for their outstanding musical 
arrangements and for the songs they have writ- 
ten. They are all well known for their work in 

Hollywood Motion Picture Studios and on the 

radio. Our many satisfied clients are proof of 

the excellence of our service. 

Send your song material today for FREE EX- 

AMINATION or write for full details. Do it 

NOW!! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-4 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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“ Fight! Fight!! Bang!! Nov 
REWRITE Magazine | ::-: og 
cc r , . - Mr. “ 
THE Magazine that WORKS for Writers! Grown-Up Westerns Allegedly Wanted,” pur- excess 
ports to be the saga of John A, Saxon who “had rvat 
RE WRITE. ba agen shed a Fund to encourage za 2 - ; se 
editors to_r tes and pay writers on accept- a hand (and both feet) in starting the present high-] 
ar a REWRITE ‘conti nually fights for these two change in westerns.” He modestly credits him- Harry 
es ee : aad : ae: ? 
ooo also (1) offers an annual poetry p ize; self with having fought bloodily for the change intere 
(2) organized .. unique Bindlge RS’ oe Cc “nk during a ten-year period. While he does men- towar 
(3) the WCS ndin ibrary and (4) the S ja ‘ oe eee 41 PLEO 7 : 
Scholars hip Furd. Thes se are all specific projects that tion two or three writers who accepted his phil- maga 
help writers materially and save them money. osophy of asserted adult presentation, he fails of th 
a RRLIE SHAE eye iat tear | to. ackaowledge the real pioneers in the ten ri 
Timely Tips, Fu: ara ital Prin ciples, Effective Know- for which he takes too much credit. write 
T i ° 
a 2 geese ing fig mg ee. ay Ernest Haycox first introduced Wenern char- M3 
without REWRITE i acters who talked, acted and thought like real field. 
Actually, REWRITE costs ‘ writer anything, _ people. Granted that Haycox has long since True 
cause it @arrs its suDscription ee ten times annually : " ~ . eae ee . 3 
by (1) Exposing rackets; (2) Intcreasing Writers’ Sales; graduated to the slicks, he remains the founding Weel 
(3) Improving their Relations with Editors; (4) In- sire of the schoo] of mature westerns. And as gest 
creasing Your Professional Efficiency. That’s why bus sy, f ra day i] iters. has Sax sa 
successful selling Writers, Edito Agents, Critics, or present- ay pulp Writers, as saxon €ver 
Teachers Buy and Read REWRITE! written anything to equal William Benton John- 
ORDER TODAY! son’s “Homesteaders,’ “Night Marshal,’ or “Es- 
? S 
5 years (60 issues), $4.50 cape” which appeared in Dime Western as far 
Subscription, $1.00 per year, 4 Trial Issues, 50c onpe which yn 7 ae wh J Gag 
Trial Bundles (Our Selection), 15 issues, $1.00 back as 1940?—-or comparable stories by such Sir: 
25 Issues, $1.75. Quantity Rates to Writers Clubs. writers as L, L. Foreman, L. P. Holmes, L. as 
50th Month Anniversary Issue, 25c. Demin eel Cites Mes ne I 
lenwein, 2 eter Dawson? 
THE WRITERS’ BOOK CLUB ices # positon Sp ma ttn ae ally 
No dues. Yet purchase of six monthly Selections 1eseé men were selling Mature westerns with- nie 
entitles you to Book Dividends. Full details in RE- out “buckety-buckety, bang-bang” or name-tag 
— peve ‘pest Writers” a agg 4 Working characters motivated by moronic minds at a time not 
S$ ers oO $s in print, . 9 rit 
Extra! If you’re a member of the WCS Family, you when John A. Saxon says it couldn’t be done. — 
can get Book Dividends on ALL book purchases. In fact, at a time when Saxon was writing such 
' . . + 7 , . 
. pay Mit ee COUNSEL a juvenile claptrap as “The News in Gunsmoke” 
Expert, Detailed Creat Analys Prob! . . , . ° 
$1.00 me 1M ade. es Rm - yd 53. pe sean which appeared in 44-Western (a 3% center) in Fai 
Stamped pag Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis December, — 
and Fu arket Appraisal. O POSTCARDS! ur eae vy evidenc , sxamine the ir: 
Absolute ‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed’? policy protects As documen cia dase le oll examine the Sir: 
you 100%. Get in touch with me today. It pays! opening paragraph of Saxon’s rebellion in behalf T 
Pp. ] sual 
WILLIAM E HARRIS of improving the breed of Thoroughbred west- fror 
< . ‘ erns. Here’s how he “fought bloodily for the rece 
Writers Counsel Service change”: “Pe 
“ ae ee ee ee —— 38, Mass. “Down along the Border where a man’s life excl 
depended on the speed of his gun hand, and guil 
— trouble was no farther away at any time than E 
Canadi the grip of a .45, they called him the Rincon exis 
we poral Kid. Rincon in Spanish meant “corner” and of | 
MANUSCRIPTS TyPED aps GARABA the Kid knew more ways of cutting them than on 
a Teer cance meeting. ood eam | the law would allow.” you 
sand words; special rates for scripis over 10,000 words. And here is. the opening of William Benton : 
MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT Johnson’s “Bullets in the Dust” from the June, too 
22 Summerhill Gardens, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 1940, issue of Dime Western (six months previ- of 
————— oo" _~Sséous: to. Saxxon’s “revolt”’) : tell 
“The high, brassy morning sun was already abe 
* laying down a still, dead heat when Sam Tolli- 
ong Poems Set to Music ver rode northward along Salvation Creek, the 
hoofs of his horse raising a rustle among the dry , 
stones of the streambed. Now that water had Si 
Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly ceased tumbling along this rocky way, Sam 
trained and well-known composer. More than understood the significance of the creek’s name. tu 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- t had indeed been salv ation to the little valley ed 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement families, and now without its sustenance, the ul 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- growing things were beginning to sicken and die ju 
she t mesic beneath the hammering heat. th 
Since I could find only one of Saxon’s stories 
J. CHAS. McNEIL in a file of 70 western magazines from 1940 to al 
A @ Medes 6 Mot date, it would appear that only “God knows how d 


many hundreds of thousands of words of western 


510-M So, Alexandria, Los Angeles (5), Calif. a fn Sige » 
stuff’ the old revolutionist has written. 
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Now about that business of having a job that 
pays “more than any pulp writer can earn.” Is 
Mr. Saxon being facetious or does he earn in 
excess of, say, $30,000 which is probably a con- 
servative estimate of the annual incomes of such 
high-producing pulp writers as Walt Coburn and 
Harry Olmstead? Since filthy lucre doesn’t 
interest him, why doesn’t he slant his efforts 
toward the “art and beauty” group of literary 
magazines and cease poaching on the preserves 
of the poor pulpeteers ? 

I have no ax to grind in doing this. I do not 
write western fiction—but I read plenty of it. 

My own work is in the feature and article 
field. I’ve sold such markets as This Week, 
True, Adventure, Magazine Digest, Toronto Star 
Weekly, The Woman, Coronet, Everybody's Di- 
gest, Satevepost, Argosy, etc. 

N. W. McKetvey, 
1317 E. Spring St., 
Tucson, Arizona. 
Gag Writers 
Sir: 

I draw a daily cartoon panel which is nation- 
ally syndicated and am interested in purchasing 
material from humorous dialog writers. Payment 
upon acceptance. Will send details to humor 
writers. 

Jo FiscuHeEr, 
5520 South Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 
Fair Exchange 
Sir: 

To treat an acute case of nostalgia contacted 
from long sojourn in the hidden desert spot 
recently I sought through WriTer’s DicEst 
“Personals” a few pen pals, offering, in effect, to 
exchange chats about writing, and confessing 
guilt to the crime of bachelorhood at 38. 

Bub, you’ve got readers that I thought never 
existed outside the skins of heroes and heroines 
of fiction! Letters galore, from the finest people 
on earth—including those whose names get onto 
your own editorial checks. 

So if Cpl. Hopkins (March Forum) objects 
too strongly to “Personals” just clip them out 
of his copy, mail me his subscription bill—and 
tell him I agree with everything he said except 
about “Personals.” 

Tommy THOMPSON, 
P. O. Box 436, Midland, Calif. 


Sir: 

Life Story Magazine begins a new poetry fea- 
ture in its May issue—‘Everyday Enchantment,” 
edited by Jean Batchelor. In these special col- 
umns, Miss Batchelor is using verse that con- 
jures up the small experiences and observations 
that contribute to pleasant day-by-day living. 

Manuscripts for this feature as well as poems 
submitted for general use should be addressed 
directly to the Poetry Editor, Life Story Magazine. 

GERALDINE E. Ruwoaps, 
1501 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 





200 East 26th Street, 


JUVENILES 


Get that idea for a children’s book down on paper and 
send it to me—it can be typed later. I know the mar- 
ket for juveniles. For $2.00 (up to 4000 words) I will 
send you a clear, sincere analytical criticism. En- 
close fee and return postage with manuscript. 

HELEN M. SPENCE 
New York 10, N. Y. 














FREE LESSON 


in Better English for Writing 
and Speaking 


Dynamic short course in Better English for Writers. Twelve 

simple, effective lessons based on principles developed 

fifty (50) years of home study experience. — your name 
and address for complete details oma sample e 


BLACKSTONE—SPRAGUE SCHOOL 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 5-A, Chicago 1 


OPPILATED? 











Criticize shore Story 

W Collaborate YOU Novel 
Edit Article 
Revise Stage Play 
Ghost Write Radio Play 
Manage Television Play 
Sell Screen Play 


Rates: $1.00 per thousand words. Minimum 
fee $5.00. Special rates on novels and plays. 
Exclusive services of 
W. FAWCETT THOMPSON, PH. D. 


Literary Consultant 


The G. GORDON DEWEY Agenc 


P, ©. Box 2181, Hollywood 28, Callfora 











: MUSIC COMPOSED TO POEMS 


Free Examination 
: Submit poems on any subject to America's 
Foremost Creators of Songs. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
* 457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


YOU WANT 1,001 CHECKS? 


Frank A. Dickson’ s guide, “1,001 IDEAS FOR CAMERA 
JOURNALISTS,” offers you that amazing ongorepnty 
and also gives you jacenaetie instructions on 

photographs and SELLING them to newspapers, mag- 
azines, trade journals, and advertisers for as high as 
$50 each, This life-time guide amounts to a “gold mine’ 
for both camera journalists and article writers. Price, 


only $1.98 FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth St. Anderson, S. C. 


SONGWRITERS 


Phonograph record manufacturer offers 
songwriters rare opportunity to collabo- 
rate with Hit Composers on percentage 
basis plus moderate printing and copy- 
righting charge. Submit poems for ex- 
amination and advice without obligation. 


RECOLA RECORDING CO. 
Box 987D, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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PERSONALS 


—— SS 








The circ hates of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 


that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishe 
writer’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertis- 
ing agencies and news spaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries 


Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word 
Cost for box number is $1.00 
_ Send copy with money order or check to cover the June 
issue on or before May 10. 








The purpose of the “personal’’ depart- 
ment is to permit readers to swap, trade or 
sell nominally priced items or services and 
to get in touch with other readers with 
whom they can enjoy literary collaboration 
and correspondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not ac- 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, nume rology, astrology, 
professional national friends hip clubs, dream 
books, and professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. 











ISLAND FOR SALE! In Northern Wisconsin musky 
lake. Has two-room house and boathouse with 
several boats. All virgin timber and sand beach. 
$1900 takes it. Owner going west. Robert A. 
Hansen, Route 1, Loretta, Wisc. 





AN ORIGINAL—$1.00 buys a framable cartoon for 
den. Jeff Sterns, 67 Mill, New Bedford, Mass, 


WANTED: Copies of Detective and Murder Myster- 
ies, November, 1939. F. Lee Baldwin, Grangeville, 
Idaho. 





WANTED: A typewriter, any make. Will pay good 
price. Write T/Sgt. Warren W. Firey, Co. B, 140 
Inf., Camp Rucker, Ala. 


RARE BOOKS ARE VALUABLE—Have you treas- 
ures on your bookshelves, attic, basement? Booklet 
describes, identifies many types of valuable books. 
25 cents coin. Rare Book Appraisal Service, Box 
955, La Jolla, Calif. 


TRY MY CLIPPINGS on western history, odd facts, 
etc., for story material. Many story plots in them. 
Six clippings for 25c. Cash must accompany order. 
Miss Jean Alice McCaleb, Morrill, Neb. 


SOLID GOLD RING mounted with a small genuine 
diamond only $6.95 plus 20% tax. Order from 
this ad, or write for free circular showing a nice 
selection of jewelry bargains. F. Hill, Jeweler, 
5658 So. Halsted St., Chicago 21, Ill. 


OPENING JUNE FIRST—Sunny Valley Writers’ Col- 
ony, Laughing Waters Farm, Huntington, Mass. 
Write Keith Ayling, Secretary. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1945 YEARBOOK. Fourth 
Annual Edition, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
Pence, Wisc. 


GAG WRITER would like to hear from cartoonists. 
— W. Kenney, P. O. Box No. 2, New Albany, 
nd. 





OVERSEAS—Military, serio-comic, actual life ques- 
tions. Three for $1.00. Africa, Sicily, Italy, Sgt. 
Slick, 1028 Lehman, Lebanon, Pa. 


RECEIVE five beautiful scene cards from Marietta, 
Ga. Sent immediately by return mail. 25c coin. 
Richard Crowder, Route 5, Marietta, Ga. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA—Write short articles for forth- 
ates work, Send for list of available subjects. 
ox S-1. 


DIGEST 


LADY, 36, would like to make acquaintance of 
Californians. Box S-2. 





HOW PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS make effec- 
tive, gripping, stirring plots. Free. Peterson, 
3542 Carroll, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED: Latin dancing partner for Latin and 
ballroom routines with lifts not too tall who can 
handle girl 5 ft.-2 in., 110 lbs, Vicinity D. C 
Box S-4. 





GRAPHOLOGY books wanted. Norris Ingalls, New- 


buryport, Mass. 


MAGAZINES (back dated)—Foreign, domestic, arts, 
Books, booklets, subscriptions, pin-ups, etc, Cata- 
log, 10c (refunded). Cicerone’s, 863 First Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, mail orders, 
Booklet WD, Language Service, Box 6, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


GIFTS: Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality, Poet's, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


BOOK “Your Psychic Self” best on subject. Obtain 
from Breitfeld, 162 W. 44th St., New York 18. 


HORSES ... HORSES ... Can you tell others “How 
to Beat the Races?” We need immediately all sorts 
of material for Horse and Jockey Monthly, Prompt 
acceptance checks. Charles Hall, Box 10, Van 
Nuys, Calif. 


CHARACTER READING FROM HANDWRITING. 
Accurate, scientific. 200 words, $1.00. 500 words, 
$2.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper Ave., 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


$25.00 FOR SHORT STORY! Yours? $25.00 for a 
sonnet-sequence! Yeurs? $1.00-$10.00 for a poem! 
Yours? Articles, quizzes, cartoons, essays, etc., 
wanted. Contribute nothing until you read the 
magazine. 35c copy; $2.00 year. None free. Em- 
bers, Batavia, N. Y 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Wilmar, Minn. 


“SEX SCIENCE MAGAZINE,” 25c. Living illustra- 
tions! Hirsch Enterprise, Spring Valley 1, New 
York. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


OVER 200 SHORT-SHORT MARKETS, detailed, 
from agency ot 25c. Box 24, 542 Sth Ave., 
nN. ¥. © 


WHILE WAITING FOR CHECKS have spare-time 
income. 5 Volumes “Money Makin —— 
Starters,” $1.00. Single volume, 25c. Burke P Pub- 
lishers, 1345 Robson, Vancouver, Canada. 


CASH FOR POEMS—Kansas City Poetry Magazine, 
1314 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.00 a year for 12 issues; 25c copy. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Elizabeth 
St., Anderson, S. C 


POST-WAR EUROPEAN SIGHTSEEING TRIP. How 
obtained free, or very inexpensively. Send stamp- 
ed envelope—descriptive circular. Sergeant Travel 
Bureau, Isleta, Ohio. (Established 1925.) 


TWENTY AIDS to successful writing. We help you 
to help yourself. Send for details. Dick Dorsett, 
Box 211, Danville, Ill. 


ASPIRING MALE WRITER, 35, seeks interesting 
friendships, preferably local. P. O. Box 643, Oak- 
land 4, Calif. 


House of 
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GAG WRITERS, HUMOR EDITORS, CARTOONISTS 
from New York to San Francisco pronounce Don’s 
New Cartoon Gag Writer greatest book ever pub- 
lished on cartoon gag writing. A must for every 
writer of humor. Write, sell gag ideas. Cash in 
on your sense of humor. Order today. Quantities 
limited. Postpaid $2.00. Check, money-order, cur- 
rency. Don’s Studios, 518 Wrightwood, Chicago 14. 

Stuart 


REDUCED MAGAZINE SUBS for authors. 


Covington, Columbus, Miss. 


LET A NEW YORK COLUMNIST solve your writ- 
ing difficulties. My treatise “‘Wake Up and Write” 
is the only answer for beginner-writers. Send 
$1.00 to: Siegferth Literary Workshop, 971 East 
28th Street, Brooklyn 10, N. Y 


GET RADIO EXPERIENCE before Television. Learn 
how. Five lectures—Starting Radio Group, Direct- 
ing, Scripts, Production, Marketing—successfully 
used in private Philadelphia schools. Set $3.00. 
S. Wallen, 215 N. 28th St., Camden, N. J. 


EXCITING, intelligent, handsome man of 23, desires 
correspondence and possibly marriage, with a cap- 
tivating woman of deep personality and means. 
Strict references exchanged! P. Box 693, 
So. St. Joseph, Mo. 


PRINTING—100 8% 


x11 Letterheads and 100 6% 
Envelopes, three F. 


lines $1.00 postpaid. WwW. 


Kautz, Cuero, Texas. 
NON-FICTION SPECIALIST will rewrite, sharpen 
articles—ghosted or collaboration. No fees, criti- 


cisms or instructions—they do job and market 
through agent on percentage basis. On editorial 
staffs now, their own and client’s stuff sold slick, 


syndicate and medium markets. Write (confiden- 
tial) what you have and have sold. Address: 
Brothers, Box 4, Evanston, IIl. 

PLOTTO —and Instruction Book. A-1 condition. 


$7.00. Blanche Rambeau, 210 Jonesville St., Mont- 


Pelier, Ohio. 


WHY NOT PUBLISH your own pamphlets, books, 
etc., and avoid rejection slips. Complete printing 
service for writers. Free circular. Arrow Press, 
Box 933, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOME BIBLE COURSE brings you daily inspiration. 
Simple, instructive. Explains scripture’s relation- 
ship to life, and how helps with today’s problems. 
Total cost $3.00 includes all textbooks, examina- 
tions, certificate. Enroll with $1.00, or simply re- 


quest Prospectus. The Bible Study School, 380B 
Van Houten St., Paterson, N. J. 
ACROSTICS ON ANY NAME. State type verse 


desired. 15c line. Box S-3. 

MANY WRITERS do not know how to outline 
stories. I have prepared plots at 25c each. How- 
ard P. De Pew, 405 N. Fayette St., Jacksonville, Ill. 


REFINED PROTESTANT, bachelor poet, 49, with 
nice home, desires correspondence with single, re- 
fined, Christian lady poet, 35-50. Box S-5. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s joke book. Exciting. Stimulating. 13c. 
Don Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. ‘“ 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING. Tips, markets, 


read “The Cartooning World,” 25c copy. Bill 
Porcelli, 1239 S. California, Chicago. 
PLOTTO, almost new, $7.50. H. Brown, 1621 N. W. 


33rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


SPORTS WRITERS. For inspiration and gridiron 
technique in writing articles and ficton try “Stars 
On Stripes,” a tense, exciting parlor game that 
teaches football. Sporting goods and department 
stores or send $2.00 and will ship direct postpaid. 
Literature free. Stars On Stripes Corporation, 
McKenna Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


MONEL RINGS hand engraved top, sides—names, 
initials, designs engraved on bracelets, name 
plates, jewelry, silverware, plastics, etc. Agents, 
salesmen make big money. Badedo, Raritan, N. J. 


1945 55 


SHELLED ENGLISH WALNUTS. Postcard brings 
price list. Bayshore Ranch, Box 307-B, Santa 
Clara, Calif. 


EUGENE FIELD’S TRIBUNE PRIMER FOR SALE. 


1916. Illustrated. Out of print. Box 670, Seattle, 
Wash. ‘ 

THE PLOT BOOK, MAKE YOUR OWN. Create 
original plots from published stories without 
plagiarizing. Helps solve plot problems. Folio 
shows how. Price 50c guaranteed. Writecraft, 


Box 202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 
AND TRADE JOURNAL WRITERS: 


Business service can use several wide awake cor- 
respondents. Assignments given, material rewrit- 
ten if worthwhile. Write qualifications and what 
subjects you can best cover * Trade Press Serv- 
ice, c/o Writer’s Digest, Box S-14. 


BUSINESS 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, intelligent, very nice look- 
ing, cultured, Ph.D., honorable discharge, pub- 


lished writer, former psychologist. Interested in 
meeting a loyal marriage-minded woman of some 
means with comparable qualities who is interested 
in a home, children, etc. O. Box 681, Los 
Angeles 53, Calif. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on _ punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. 75c. Marjorie 


M. Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 


COVERING WASHINGTON: Top-flight feature-news 
writer, 7 years by-lined on N. Y. dailies, now 4th 


year as senior ed. on Govt. publication, would 
represent publishers in nation’s capitol. Excellent 
connections, plenty of ideas and material. Would 


feed suggestions. Box S-13 

LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. he 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Ave., Mishawaka, Ind. 


LET ME HANDLE your code and cipher problems. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Advice given. Box S-12. 


NOT ONE, BUT TWENTY super short story plots 
(all new!) designed by selling author. Complete 
$5. Stuart Covington, Columbus, Miss. 


MAN, 24, 
subjects. 


SOMETHING NEW! Robert Clark, nationally known 
article writer and playwright, will give a course on 
the professional methods used in these special 
fields of writing. Inquire, Pasadena Institute for 
Radio,~386 S: Los Robles, Pasadena 5, Calif., Sy 
2-2668. 


CARTOONIST, ARTIST, VETERAN. 


wants correspondents. Ejijither sex. All 
Box 854, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


Wishes cor- 


respond intelligent’ writers, friends or shut-ins, 
20-60 years, anywhere. Possible collaboration, 
world adventures—land, sea stories, illustrations, 


etc. Box S-6. 


SALABLE STORIES must be powerfully plotted, not 
only in complication but in character and detail, 
woven like a cable through the story. Ask any 


editor. We will build that kind of plot, around 
your ideas, into a refreshing, original synopsis. 
$3.00. Money-back guarantee. Free, a sure-fire 


short story formula. Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago 


Heights, IIl. 


IF SHORT OR STOUT OR OLD YOU BE, 
Then please, Dear Sir, don’t write to me. 
But if Halls of Learning have known your tread, 
If you’re distinctive, cultured and well bred, 
(And you think this writer is off in the head) 
Then prithee, Sir, take pen in hand, 
And write a Young Woman in an Eastern land. 

Box S-16. 


THAT POSTWAR WRITER’S POSITION NOW— 
successful author desires literary-minded young 
woman assistant. Duties: typing, research, inter- 
viewing, photographic modeling. Ample salary, 
unexcelled opportunity. Submit persenal, profes- 
sional data, full-length photo. Box S-15. 


invites feminine correspondents. 


MAN, FORTY ODD, 
1105 Cal- 


Ray Young, Rucker Candy Company, 
houn, Fort Worth, Texas. 





56 WRITER’s DIGEST 


REAL MONEY IN OLD ARGOSY MAGAZINES! In 
the years 1933-4-5-6 I had many short stories 
published in Argosy. Will buy at $1 each one 
copy of each of these, neatly clipped. Write first! 
Hapsburg Liebe, 1745 Dayton St., So., St. Peters- 
burg 7, Fla. 





WRITERS! Turn everyday experiences into cash. 
Earn $1 to $200 selling anecdotes, embarrassing 
moments, children’s sayings, jokes, etc. Market 
list and instructions, $1. H. Haug, 1913 Rhodes, 
Arlington, Va. 


ARTHRITIS? Let me tell you what simple remedy 
cured me. 25c¢ coin. Mrs. J. Robinson, 617 
Hinman Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 





KNOW YOUR FRIENDS! I will read the character 
of anyone if you will send his or her handwriting 
with one dollar to Karin, Box 144, Jefferson, lowa. 


YOUNG MAN, 26, undogmatically interested in 
metaphysics, good music, poetry, writing, history, 
and all things unusual, wants to meet or corre- 
spond with imaginative young lady about same 
age who is unincumbered by theological inhibi- 
tions. Box S-9. 


“I AM GAZING INTO MY 8-BALL” by Earl Wilson. 
$2 postpaid or C.O.D. plus postage. We can sup- 
ply you with almost any book. House of Berbeck 
(Book Dealers), P. O. Box 2682, Detroit 31, Mich. 


IT’S FUN TO WRITE and get paid for it! So... 
make money writing for trade publications! Many 
who fail elsewhere find that success crowns their 
efforts in this field, which does not require an 
Oppenheimean or a Rinehartian style. Breaking 
into print in the trade publications may pave the 
way for more difficult writing successes and even- 
tually “‘Who’s Who”! List of markets and com- 
plete instructions to set you going, 50c. Author’s 
Simplified Service, Box J-44. 


POET-MUSICIAN desires to hear from personable 
females preferably living within short radius of 
N. Y. C. Object: Fun, Frolic or . .. What Have 

You!!!??? Will exchange snaps. Box S-11. 


YOUR HANDWRITING is the direct expression of 
your personality. Honest, direct analysis, 25c. 
Ethel Hartman, Boardwalk at New York Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


NEED CASH? Earn Money at Home! “100 Spare- 
time Homework Plans.” Complete instructions, 60 
Pages, 25c. Homework Publications, 814 44th 
Ave., San Francisco. 


A CULTURED LADY with literary interests, in her 
forties, would be pleased to correspond with a 
bachelor or widower between the ages of thirty- 
five and fifty—a cultured gentleman with literary 
interests. Friendly Writer, 138 W. Fifth Ave., 
Lancaster, Ohio. 


NEW YORK BACKGROUND, or locale supplied for 
fact or fiction writers. Editorial correspondence 
invited. Any New York angle covered if reason- 
ably possible. Payment by arrangement. S. Katz, 
201 West 16th St., 7 D, New York ot, KY. 


3 NEW SHORT-SHORT PLOTS. $1.00. J. K - 
ton, 316 S. Virgil, Los Angeles 5, Calif. ses 








WANTED: Young man, 21-24, lonely, disgusted, 
homeless who wishes a home, large library and 
time, help in writing. I need someone to help on 
writing books, handling confidential correspond- 
ence. Live in S.W., and want someone around the 
place to care for pups when I’m gone, play a 
musical instrument when I’m exhausted. Not a 
foe pt Pay age md pone chap with writ- 

ability, a flair for publicity. . 5 
Box 1150, Joplin, Mo. > ee oe ee 


PLOTTO: This famous $25 book by William Wallace 
Cook, available new. Club dissolving. Complete 
with key. $8 each set. Address: Betty Isaacs, 
Room 804, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MY LATEST BOOK: “Your Success Through Char- 
yl a “2 help to writers, 3g coma 

5 alentine omo » 3321 
Oklahoma City, Okla. = oe Sera 
























































































I CANNOT PROMISE you the earth, but I can teach 
you Progressive Humanology; the ONLY science 
showing how ALL mankind might take full pos- 
session and control of the earth and evolve a 
world order without wars, poverty, dictatorships, 
crime, etc. Dime brings prospectus. David Orn- 
steen, Box P. 29, Englewood, Colorado. 





INDIANS: Hopis, Navajos. Arizona Painted Desert, 
New Mexico. Customs, background. Answer four 
questions, $1.00. Send return postage. Gordon 
Casson, 3681 Empire Drive, Palms, California. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY. Oldest Mail Order Trade 
Journal shows you. How? Drop postal. Mail Order 
News, Somerville, N. J. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets; 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Correspon- 
dent Plan” gets you checks from small publica- 
tions; 25c. Gloria Press, 192614 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


3,000 USED correspondence courses, books. Large 
bargrain list, 10c. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, 
Penna. 





WRITER’S REFERENCE “TOOL KIT” gives word, 
character reaction, plot set-up, instantly. 1,500 
“Character Reactions;” 1,000 “Vivid Adjectives;” 
1,000 “Synonyms Said;” “Plots from Characters” 
(18-pgs). Complete Kit $1. Writer-Craft, Rt. 1. 
Box 64, Ojai, Calif. 


PROFESSIONALS! BEGINNERS! IMPROVED 
writings pay you more. Every significant element 
of the short story, eighteen enlightening chapters 
—“CREATING” through “MARKETING”—in the 
most factual: volume now available. $2.00 Post- 
paid. LINCOLN ENTERPRISES, Box 39, Brooklyn 
33, N 


WRITERS — Will publish your best _short-short 
(Max. 900 words) in my book, “Best Short- 
Shorts.” Only cost to you will be $10. for three 
copies of book in which your story appears. $1.50 
additional copies. Kathlyn Spiritosanto, 39 Bar- 
ton St., Buffalo 13, N. Y. 





PLAN TO VACATION in quaint Boothbay Harbor, 
aine, and paint. Anson K. Cross Art School. 
Vision-training method. ‘‘Eight to eighty.”’ Char- 
coal, Oil, Watercolor, Landscape, Portrait. College 
credit certificate. Circular on request. G. R. 
Brigham, Ph.D., Director. Also Home Study Ex- 
tension Courses. 


SOLVES PLOTTING problems. Pictorial plots build 
your story structures; make writing easier. Sen 
fifty cents, coin or stamps. 310 North Ontario, 
Burbank, California. 


MARK YOUR MAILBOX—Your name on neat hand- 
cut stencil. 1 or 2-inch letters. 100 uses. Post- 
paid $1.00 . . . Details FREE. Milo Kinn, 1413 
W. Cambridge, Dept. W, Seattle 6, Wash. 


PHOTOCOPY ANYTHING WRITTEN, drawn, 
printed, photographed. Eliminates copying, proof- 
reading. Up to 8% x 11”, 25c. Best, 696 Greene 
Ave., Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 


SAMARITAN Evangelist would be pleased to corre- 
spond with anyone interested in world-wide evan- 
gelism. Address, Friendly Writer, 138 W. Fifth 
Ave., Lancaster, Ohio. 


NEWS EDITOR, 30, middle-westerner, nice-looking, 
pleasing personality, wants to meet attractive, cul- 
tured lady under 35, preferably college trained. No 
objection to career woman. Box L-6. 





CARTOON ideas, other humor, written. Frankel, 


3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


HAVE written unusual twenty-thousand-word story- 
ette. Seeking responsible collaboration to “whip 
it into precedented magazine form, on a 50-50 
basis, including movie rights. Walter B. Freeman, 

6217 South Halsted, Chicago, Ill. . 
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WILL PUBLISH poems in “Penpoint Serenade” au- 
thors share expense, submit on approval; sample 
copy one dollar; Post Office Box 215, Church St. 
Annex, New York City. 





SEND 25c for beautiful waltz, “The Golden Days 
With You,” words and complete piano with chord 
bass, by aged teacher. Box L-8. 





SHORT FEATURES sell quickly. Where to get, 





How to Write, Where to Sell. Folio 25c. Write- 
craft, Box 202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 
FREE TO WRITERS! Sample copy “WRITER’S 


FRIEND,” containing valuable writing and market- 
ing tips, Postal request okay. Also, at 25c each. 
5 for $1.00—SUPER-PLOTTER, HOW TO GET 
INSPIRATION, POETRY FOR PROFIT, PROFES- 
SIONAL TRICKS OF NAME WRITERS, FOR- 
MULA & MARKETS for—1 Short-Shorts. 2 Juve- 
niles. Will Heideman, Dept D, New Ulm, Minn. 


YOUR POEM PRINTED in “The Poet’? Magazine 
for one dollar. Includes six copies of the maga- 
zine. Send poem and money order to The Poet 
Magazine, 852 Second Avenue, New York City. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 








COMPOSER of words and music of three Western 
songs published by Cole Publishers, wants to 
contact leads to publishers for other types of 
songs, all strictly original, including ballads, 
comics, novelties, juveniles, semi-classical E. M. 
Pauls, 240-C Poinciana Place, Key West, Fla. 





KNOCK! KNOCK! EDITORS, MAY I COME IN? 
Ambitious writer, theatrical background, will write 
“Broadway” column for newspaper, magazine. Any- 
thing considered. Frank Steinecke, Box 39, Sta- 
tion “D,” Brooklyn, N. Y 





SONGWRITERS—I learned the hard way. 
tips for inexperienced composers, 25c. 
Millian, 537 Clara Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 


20 good 
H. Mc- 





RUBBER STAMP — Name, address, 3 lines 50c — 
Augustin Rubber Stamps, Fond du Lac, Wisc. 





GET THAT NEW RADIO SONG, 
Ringtime.” Thirty cents, postpaid. 
240-C Poinciana Place, Key West, Fla. 


“Springtime Is 
Pauls, 





UNUSUALLY handsome young poet desires (in all 
seriousness) to meet his ideal—a young lady of 
flaming beauty, possessing culture, understanding, 
idealism, sympathy, wealth and an automobile: 
Must reside in the San Francisco Bay area. Write 
oh Seem 707 W. McKinley Ave., Sunnyvale, 
alif. 





WRITE YOUR GOVERNOR to speed up arthritis 
tests. Room 51, 827 Howard, San Francisco. 





THE GREETING CARD WRITER. Magazine for 
greeting card writers. Articles, advice, market 
news. 15c. Lawrence W. Kiley, Fourteen Mile, 
Birmingham, Mich. 





NEED PRINTING? Request 
quantity. Distinctive work, 
Herald Printers, Albany, Wisc. 


quotations, 
reasonable 


stating 
prices. 





A HANDSOME YOUNG MAN, blonde, tall, athletic, 
artistic, philosophical, a beginning writer, very 
sensitive to beauty. Desires correspondence with a 
pleasant farm girl or any girl who likes country 
life. Box S-7, 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c¢ 
(or Defense Stamps) for details and markets. The 
Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





WAYWARD ROOMS? Let me help with your deco- 
ration problems. Letter with concrete suggestions 
one dollar per room. Counselor, Box 1268, Bra- 
denton, Fla. 


May, 1945 





FEATURE WRITER 


WANTED 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Prefer someone who has an interest in children 
and child training. Old established and proven 
extension school with proof of service dating 
back one-fourth century. Man or woman em- 
ployed would need to spend an indefinite time 
in office of author revising, rewriting manuscripts. 
Give experience in detail for interview with 
owner. Write 
THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
RAY C. BEERY, Director 
PLEASANT HILL, OHIO 


“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation. writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, 
all these plots are beautifully classified 
for convenient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 
Buy PLOTTO today, and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and 
excited by this purchase we will refund 
your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, 0. 
Established 1919 




















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY offered writer or poet, 
join me in publishing new magazine. $500 required 
and assistance with mailing. Box S-8. 





intellectual 
Bow 


REFINED MATURE WIDOW desires 
—s correspondent of the old school. 
-10. 





PLOTTING troubles? Nearly new Plot Genies all 
types. $7.50 each—cash! Dixie Dexter, 310 Sec- 
ond Avenue West, Spencer, Iowa. 





WILL PAY CASH for out-of-print books by Oscar 
J. Friend, Clem Yore, and Owen Fox Jerome, for 
placing foreign rights. Write, stating title, pub- 
lisher, condition of book, and your price. Otis 
Adelbert Kline, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 


















































































































WRITER’S DIGEST 


WRITER’S MARKET 











Quality Magazines 
The Sewanee Review, Sewanee, Tenness: 


Allen Tate, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 75c a copy ; 
$3.00 a year; $5.00 for 2 years. “We use short 
stories of the highest lite: merit which find 
no place in the pulps, slicks, or even the quality 


magazines. Length, up to 9000 word: 
literary criticism and articles dealing with literary 
history which meet t 
Book reviews and poetry art 
graphs. Report in about two weeks 


he most 





$3.00 the printed page of about 330 words for 


1] 
on pubilca- 


prose and $5.00 a page for poetry, 
tion.” 


Women’s Magazines—First Class 
Charm, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York City 17 
Oliver Claxton, Editor. Issu 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We have no fiction formula, 


d monthly; 15« 


but use anything good up to 3000 words. Also 
articles of interest to the business girl, 1500-3000 
words. No poetry. Reports within a week, Pay- 
ment is up to $300, on acceptanc 


Glamour, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


City 17. Elizabeth Penrose, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use lit- 


11 


tle fiction, but are open to unusually fine stories, 


1500 words in length. Regarding articles, th 
most likely subjects to submit are love—humor 
unusual career stories—good personality pieces 


f an educational nature, such as 


manuscripts of } 
politics, world affairs, social problems. All manu- 
scripts should be geared to a young, female audi- 
ence, however, and we demand quality writing 
We do not buy poetry and rarely buy photo- 
graphs. Report in two we Payment is $25 
to $150, depending on material, length, etc., on 
acceptance.” 

Holland’s Magazine, 3306 Main Street, Dallas 
2, Texas. J. Tom Mann, Editor. ‘Ordinarily 

1 


we are in the market for fiction stories but right 








now we are overstocked and are only in the 


market for fillers of from 100 to 300 words. Our 
rates for fillers are $5.00 to $10.00, according to 
merit. For fiction we pay from Ic up, according 


to merit. Payment on acceptance 
Household, 8th and Jackson Streets, 

Kansas. Nelson Antrim Crawford, Editor 

monthly. ‘‘We use stories from 1000 to 4000 


words, dealing with love, family life, children 








Also authoritative articles on housing and related 


subjects and on children. Our needs are so 
specialized that we do not care to consider arti- 
cles except on the basis of previous correspond- 
ence. We use outstanding lyrics under 20 lines, 
| 


only buy photographs to illustrate specific 


. 1 
articies 





and rarely then. Report in one to three 
Payment is 2c a word and up for prose 
und 50c a line for verse, on acceptance.” 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. Bruce Gould and 
3eatrice Blackmar Gould, Editors. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
rt short stories from 1500 to 2000 words, 
short stories from 4000 to 7500 words, short 


snc 


novels from 20,000 to 40,000 words, and serials 
from 40,000 to 80,000 words. Also articles of 
wide interest and articles of special interest to 
omen, 2000 to 5000 words. We buy poetry 
about love, marriage, children, nature. Photo- 
Report in one week. Pay- 


“ 


graphs also bought. 

in field, on acceptance.” 

moiselle, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 
Betsy Talbot Blackwell, Editor. Issued 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 





ind articles for smart young women, 
Length, 1500 to 3000 words. We 


short stories 
iges 18 to 35 
1 


buy very little poetry and no photographs. Re- 


port in two weeks. Payment on acceptance.” 
SHE Magazine, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 17. Bryna Ivens, Executive Editor. Issued 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
ine interest as to charac- 
ters, problem or emotional situation, up to 5000 
words. Also articles up to 4500 words on any 
subject of specific feminine interest, or slanted 
to women readers, Want general and medical 
subjects as well as personality, career and emo- 
We buy poetry—pref- 





mon 


fiction of 





specific femi 


tional problem irticles. 
humorous verse, feminine slant. 
Photographs also bought. Report within two 
weeks. Payment is lc to 2c a word, 60 days from 


ably short 


eptance. 


Second Class 


The Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th Street, 
Pittsburgh 1, Pennsylvania. Rev. Urban S. Adel- 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 

“We use short stories not exceeding 2000 

Articles desired concerning the home, 


Women’s Magazines 
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women’s interest, child training, etc. We buy 
poems (home themes preferred) and photo- 
graphs. Report in two weeks. Payment is $10.00 
per article or according to length and merit.” 


Mother’s Magazine, David C. Cook Publishing 
Company, Elgin, Illinois. Mae H. Ashworth, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a year. “We use 
9500-word stories of mothers and children below 
the age of twelve. Also 800-1000 word articles 
on child-training problems. We buy poetry, but 
are over-stocked on photographs. Report within 
a month. Payment is 2c a line for fiction; lc a 
line for non-fiction; 25c a line for poetry, on 
acceptance.” 


Second Class Magazines 


The Better Home, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, 
Nashville 3, Tennessee. Howard M. Reaves, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 12c a copy; 50c a year. 
“We use 750-1800 word short stories and articles 
of interest to parents and family groups, written 
from a Christian viewpoint. Ways of meeting 
family problems and suggestions for enriching 
family life are particularly usable. We buy poetry 
up to 24 lines, but prefer 6-12 lines. Photographs 
are occasionally bought. Report in six weeks. 
Payment is Yc a word for stories and articles, 
poetry slightly higher, on acceptance.” 

The Fewish Post, Indianapolis, Indiana. G. M. 
Cohen, Publisher. ‘We are in the market for 
fiction and articles of Jewish interest. Also need 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
"Thanks for the double advance, 
which is twice as much as | ex- 
pected—I had an idea it would 
be on the same basis as the first," 
writes Roman McDougald, whose 
second mystery AND HOPE TO 
DIE | have just sold to Simon & 
Schuster, at an advance of $500. 


{You will recall this author's first 

book sold 10,000 copies and was taken by the Detective 
Book Club.) Books don't just sell themselves—behind suc- 
cessful sales is a record of close collaboration between the 
author and myself. 

NEWS: Just out: GET A KICK OUT OF LIVING, issued 
by Whittlesey House. (Another $500 advance.) Did you 
hear THE LAUGHINGEST FAMILY, by my client Claire 
Kazmayer? $250 from the Dr. Christian program. 

GRAVY DEPT.: | always like subsidiary rights, and so do 
my authors.. Extra money for no work. Another windfall 
in a reprint—over 150,000 copies sold. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 
ligation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be ‘glad to discuss your book project; (com- 
piete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 
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10c A Word? 


A Florida client dropped in. What he told me of 
himself shaped up in my mind as an excellent slick 
piece. | put the idea through, worked with the au- 
thor—and | have just sent him 10c a word for 2,000 
words. 

And another started out to do a book—but the 
first chapter, right out of his life, gave me an idea. 
| have just sold this chapter, as a short piece, to 
ESQUIRE for $200—another I0c a word sale. "Hats 
off to you for the sale. | credit your suggested revi- 
sion with turning the trick," writes Heath Thomas... 
And you will remember what | mentioned very re- 
cently about a $750 POST sale | made in exactly 
the same way—right out of the author's life. 

| have always said it: In your own life, in your 
own background, there is more story and article ma- 
terial than you dream of—material that only you 
can use. My clients, from the moment they start 
working with me, learn how to use what they have. 
And in the week we go to press, this system of mine 
has paid out nicely, with checks, in addition to those 
| have mentioned, of $383, $250, $175, $150, and 
other eye openers. 

“| have not chosen your name from a list of names 
of literary agents," writes Anna Seymour, of Ohio, 
"but by the reputation some of the members of the 
a Manuscript Club of Akron have afforded 

. . | can mention two, both associated with the 
aalfield Publishing Co."" And Charles O'Neil, of 
New York, writes: "The three stories you have criti- 
cized have been my three longest strides toward ulti- 
mate writing success." 

WHERE YOU COME IN 

TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICA, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the various specialized 
markets. 

My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you, | drop all fees. My rates for personal 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- 

sion, and experienced marketing of 

your manuscripts are: $1 per thou- PLAYS 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any 

script; 50c per thousand words there- Your play may be 
after. Poems, $1 each. Remember published, or pro- 
that my work with thousands of au- duced, or both. If 
thors has made every one of your you have a play 
completed or in 
outline form, 
write me. 





writing difficulties familiar to me. 

Send me your best manuscripts now 

and be sure to tell me about yourself.* 
*My Zone Number is 17. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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a novel of Jewish interest for serialization. 
lc a word minimum, on acceptance.” 
Southern Agriculturist, 1523 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 1, Tennessee. “‘We have had to drop fiction 
altogether for the duration of paper rationing.” 


Pay 


Religious Magazines 


The Catholic Mirror, 1387 Main Street, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Michael J. Shea, Editor. 
“We prefer not to make any appeal for fiction 
this year, owing to paper restrictions, The volume 
of such material already on hand far exceeds 
space available for some time ahead. Next year 
—perhaps.”’ 

Daily Word, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City 
6, Missouri. “With the reduced size of our maga- 
zine, due to wartime restrictions, we can use only 
a few short articles and poeras, and for the most 
part these are staff-written.” 

Sunday-School World, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. William J. Jones, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use articles based on actual experi- 
ence dealing with all phases of Sunday school 
work, especially in the small Sunday school and 
rural areas. Not over 850 words in length unless 
subject demands it. Seasonal material must be 
in our hands five months before expected date of 
publication. We buy photographs to illustrate 
articles, and some poetry. No fiction. Report at 
once. Payment is 'Y2c a word, on acceptance.” 

The Victorian, Lackawanna 18, New York. 
Robert K. Doran, Editor. Issued monthly; $3.00 
a year. “Although a Catholic publication, this :s 
not to be considered as a strictly Catholic maga- 
zine. It is a magazine for all races, creeds, and 
colors, for every family and for all the family. 
We use 400-1500 word stories on the American 
home, love, etc. Catholic stories not wanted. 
Also use 300-1200 word articles on current prob- 
lems. Like to run at least one good humorous 
article per issue. We buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Report in one day to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is Ic to 3c a word, on acceptance.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


The Alaska Sportsman, Box 118, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. Emery F. Tobin, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy ; $2.00 a year. “We require fact arti- 
cles about Alaska and experiences in Alaska. To 
meet our requirements for authentic, informative 
material that is also entertaining, a writer needs 
to have visited Alaska, since it is almost impos- 
sible for anyone not intimately acquainted with 
this great Territory to write for our readers in 
Alaska and the States. We particularly welcome 
photographs for illustrating material submitted, 
but have a large file of Alaska photographs from 
which we can usually select suitable illustrative 
photographs. We prefer articles of from 3000 
to 5000 words, but'also accept manuscripts for 
publication in series up to 30,000 words, No 
poetry. Report in one month. Payment is Jc 
a word, on publication.” 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


All-American Football Magazine, 670 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 19. Jack O'Sullivan, 
Editor. Issued semi-annually ; 20c a copy. “We 
use shorts from 3000 to 6000 words and novel- 
ettes from 10,000 to 15,000 words. No poetry or 
photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

The American Field, 222 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. William F. Brown, Editor. 
“We use stories about bird dogs and upland bird 
hunting, 1000 to 3500 words. Also articles per- 
taining to breeding, rearing, training of hunting 
dogs, and campaigning in field trials. We buy 
photographs, but rarely use poetry. Report in 
ten days. Payment varies, after publication.” 

American Forests, 919 17th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Erle Kauffman, Editor, Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
articles on forest recreation, people doing inter- 
esting things with trees and forests, unique angles 
on forest land management, tree care, forest wild- 
life, unusual experiences, woodcraft, home wood- 
working, foreign forests, etc. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction. Overstocked on poetry. 
Report in one to three weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

The American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. E. B. Mann, Edi- 
tor. “We use informative articles relating to 
small arms (rifles, pistols, shotguns), their uses 
(military and civilian), and history. Very little 
fiction used. We buy photographs with articles, 
but no poetry. Report in about two weeks. Pay- 
ment is up to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Exciting Football, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. “We 
use a 25,000 word lead novel, 8000 to 10,000 
word novelettes, and several short stories not 
over 6000 words long. Stories about amateur 
or professional football, Service teams, war-plant 
teams, etc. No articles, photographs or poetry. 
Report in ten days to two weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Fight Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy; 80c a year. “We use 15,000 
to 23,000 word novels and 9000 to 14,000 word 
novelettes of clean, hard-hitting American fight- 
ers, in fast-moving, dramatic tales of the prize 
ring, with the whole wide world as settings. We 
do not need any articles at present. No photo- 
graphs or poetry used. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Football Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued semi- 
annually; 20c a copy. ‘We use 10,000 to 15,000 
word novelettes and 3000 to 6000 word shorts. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Horse and Fockey Magazine, P. O. Box 31, 
Van Nuys, California. Charles L. Hall, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use original race system articles with itemized 
workout of results. No fiction or poetry, and no 
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BOOKS 


catalogues, WRITER’S 
to its readers. 


authoritative. 


After a conscientious suru 


Digest 


over a score of publishers’ 


book 
recommends the following books 

All books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on @ money-back guarantee. 





~ GRAMMAR MAR AND ‘REFERENCE 
Get It Right $3.50 
john B. Opdycke 
Roget’s Thesaurus . bata 1 
Write It Right 1 
Ambrose Bierce 


English Grammar Simplified 1.25 
ames C. Fernald 

Soule’s Synonyms 3.50 

Don’t Say It 3.50 


John B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 


Indexed ; 2.50 

Webster’s Dictionary 1.25 

Law of Copyright and Literary 
Property 22.50 


H. G. Ball 


POETRY 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Wood 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
Clement Wood 
Art and Technique of ame 
Poetry 
Clement Wood 
First Principles of Verse 
Robert Hillyer Fe 
Rhymes and Meters 75 
Horatio Winslow na 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 1.75 
J. Walker 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 

Points About Poetry 50 
Donald G. French 

Verse Writing Simplified 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell x 

The Rhymer’s Lexicon. . 2.75 
Andrew Lorin 

The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 


Anne Hamilton 
PLAYWRITING 
Technique of Screenplay Writing 3.50 


Eugene Vale 

How to Write a Play 2.50 
Lajos Egri 

Write That Play 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 

RADIO WRITING 

Radio Dictionary -50 
Leonard Lewis 

Radio Writing . 2.50 
Peter Dixon 

Gateway to Radio 2.50 
First and Erskine 

Radio Sketches and How to 

Write Them 2.00 

Peter Dixon 

Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 

Writing ; 1.00 

Ralph Rogers 

Radio Writing 3.75 
Max Wylie 

More By Corwin 3.00 

orman Corwin 
Both Sides of the Microphone 1,25 
S. Hayes & H. J. Gardner 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
Plotto : . .25.00 

Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plots and a eaaies 1.75 

Downey & E. H. Slosson 
36 Dramatic Situations . 2.00 


Georges Polti 

oo —How to Have a Brain a 
» * Woodford 

Writers: Let’s Plot 2.00 


Mildred I. Reid 





JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Story Writing 
obinson 
My Juvenile Success Secrets 
Will Herman 
Writing the Juvenile Story 
Mary Emery Hall 


SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing 
So You Want to Write a Song 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Stories You Can Sell 
waurence D’Orsay 
Writing Magazine Fiction 
W alter. S. Campbell 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 
Anne Hamilton 


PRIZE CONTESTS 
How to Prepare Mss. and 
Contest Entries 
Prize Contests—How to Win 
em ans 
Contest Gold 
Helen hing 


BOOKS ON SLANG 
Dictionary of Service Slang 
Park Kendall 
Underworld and Prison Slang . 
Cowboy Lingo 
Ramon R. Adams 
Hash House Lingo 
Western Words 
Ramon F., 


BOOKS ON HUMOR 

The Gag Builder 

Don Ulsh 
The Art of Cartooning 

Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning 

Chuck Thorndike 
Comics and Their Creators 

Martin Sheridan 
aating Laughs Pay 

W. LaRoe 

ia of Humor 


ARTICLE WRITING 
Business Paper | Writing 


Adams 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


1.00 


1,00 
2.50 


90 
3.00 


1,25 
1.00 
1.00 
2.75 
1.00 
2.00 


2.50 
Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 


Writing and Selling Special 
Feature Articles ‘ 
Helen M. Patterson 
Writing the Magazine Article 
tharles Carson 
Magazine Article Writing 
). Brennecke 
Chats on Feature Writing 
Harrington 
The Magazine Article 
obert Crawford 
Writing Non-Fiction 
Walter S. Campbell 


3.65 
1.50 
3.25 


3.00 





MARKETING MANUSCRIPT 
The W wy Market 
A. Mathieu 
1945 Gniversal Photo Almanac 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Write Abou tYou 
Charles Carson 
Mystery Fiction 

Marie T. Rodell 
Editor's Choice 
ilfred Dashiel 
Royalty Road 
Louis De Jean 
Trial & Error 
Jack Woodjord 
Learning to Write 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Editor Accepts 
Earl Reed Silvers 
My Last Million Readers 
Ee. Gauvreau 
Narrative Technique 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Profit in Writing 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Mind in the Making 
James Harvey Robinson 
The Art of Useful Writing 
Walter B. Pitkin 
Writers—Here’s How 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writers—Help Yourselves. 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writers—Make It Sell 
Mildred I. Reid 
Magazine Writing and Editing 
Charnley & Converse 
Selling What You Write 
Donald MacCampbbell 
Writing for Profit 
Vilhelm 


Technique of Fiction Writing 
R. 


Let’s 


owst 
The Writing # Fiction 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Making Snannesiats Salable 
Walter Des Marais 
Protection of Literary Property 
Philip Wittenberg 
Modern Criminal Investigation 
Dr. Harry Suderman 
Profitable Publicity 
Henry F. Woods, fr 
Publicity 
Henry M. Baus 
Putting “‘It’’ in the Column 
en Ari 
Writing Novels to Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Why Write A Novel 
Jack Woodford 
Dynamics of Drama 
George Armin Shaftel 
How to Write for Money 
Jack Woodford 


3.00 
1.50 


2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
1,00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
3,00 
1.00 
2.00 
1,00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.25 
2.00 
3.00 
1.75 
3.00 
2.00 
3.75 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 


3.00 
1.50 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 


Gentlemen: 


For which I enclose 
Name 

Address 

City 


22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Please send me the following books prepaid. 


State 








Writer's Digest 


is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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POST-WAR 


Plans should be made now. Convert your 
writing into cash through handling publicity. 

My 20 years experience as mnewspaperman editor 
writer and publicist is available now through wh 
perhaps the only personalized, up-to-the minute 
ized mail course of publicity offered to the stude is 
course is down-to-earth It is designed to ton y 
to earn money and to function on your own as a quali- 
fied publicist 

Send for Free Pamphlet, “PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 
ABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C, Sullivan—Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 














Forty cents per 1000 words. Extra back and 
front sheets, and carbon included. Extra car- 
bon 5c. 

GERTRUDE L. McWILLIAMS 
730 Delaware S#. Shreveport 71, La. 








ATTENTION! 


GI 


WRITERS?! 


writing, 





Courses. FR EE marketing ‘advi e. Re bis st free ci 
CONTINENTAL WRITERS' AND SPEAKERS' BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. W. D., New York, N. Y. 








We need actual crime cases with Canadian 
or U. S. A. background for our four true 
crime magazines. Top Canadian rates for this 
material. Cheque or rejection slip within two 
weeks. Send, with or without pix, to 


DUCHESS PRINTING & PUBLISHING €0., LTD. 


104 Sherbourne Street, Toronto, Canada 


-——SEND US CRIME STORIES! —— 








CASH, BOOKS; 15 PRIZES 
POETRY BROCHURE CONTEST 
Poems — Markets — Short-Shorts — Articles 
25c copy; $2 year. Paul Heard, Editor 
WILDFIRE MAGAZINE 


1435 2nd Ave. (Monthly) Dallas 10, Texas 














SONGWRITERS 


SEND SONG POEMS For Free Examination 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK—‘‘The Key to Your Future 
ing Songwriting’’—Also Free Songwriter’s Guide and 
The Rhymer, Prices and complete details included. 


COMPLETE SERVICES FOR ALL SONGWRITERS 


SONG LYRIC DIAGRAMS and THE ART OF SONG 
POEM WRITING—Mailed Postpaid—$2.00. 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS in 48 States. 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE 


Established 1938 America's Finest 


SALEM ONE, INDIANA 








amateur photographs. Report in ten days. Pay. 
ment is $1.00 to $1.50 per typewritten page.” 

The Horseman and Fair World, 308 Meridian 
Life Building, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. Robert I. 
Terry, Editor. Issued weekly ; 15c a copy; $6.00 
for two years. “We buy photographs of excep- 
tional merit only, pertaining to light harness 
racing. Do not use fiction or poetry, all material 
being furnished by regular correspondents. Arti- 
cles are staff-written.” 

The 19th Hole, 1315 Cherry Street, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. Marion P. Lassen, Editor. 
Issued 8 times yearly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year, 
“We use articles on golf in particular, and other 
gentlemen’s sports. Poetry and photographs also 
used, but no fiction. Report in one month. Pay- 
ment is approximately lc a word, on publication.” 

Outdoors, 729 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mas- 
sachusetts. H. G. Tapply, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use fiction of the 
narrative type, recounting unusual or highly ex- 
citing experiences with rod and gun in the Uni- 
ted States. These are based largely on actual 
trips, written by men who have ‘been there and 
done it.’ Good photos illustrating the action help 
to sell such mss. Length, from 2000 to 2500 
words and some short-shorts from 1000 to 1500 
words. Articles used are chiefly ‘how-to,’ such 
as home workshop projects on equipment used 
by sportsmen; new ideas or techniques for catch- 
ing more fish or bagging more game; kinks and 
gadgets covering shooting, fishing, boating, or 
woodcraft. We buy very little poetry, which 
must be short or humorous. Report in a week. 
Payment is by arrangement, usually on accept- 
ance.” 

Popular Football, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. “We 
use a 20,000 word lead football novel, an 8000 
to 10,000 word novelette, and several short foot- 
ball stories not over 6000 words long. All types 
of football subjects, or people and places con- 
nected with football. No articles, photographs 
or poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Sea, 844 Wall Street, Los Angeles, California. 
S. H. Emmes, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. ‘We use sea stories illus- 
trated with photographs, and articles on boats, 
boat building, yachting accessories, etc. No 
poetry. Report in 30 days. Payment is 30c per 
column inch.” 

Sports Afield, Hodgson Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. P. K. Whipple, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
stories of actual fishing or hunting trips, illus- 
trated by good pictures. Practically no fiction 
used and no poetry. Report in an average of 
three days. Payment is 2c a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

Thrilling Football, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
“We use a 25,000 word lead football novel, an 


8000 word novelette, and several short football 
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stories not over 6000 words long. Appeal is to 
all types of football fans, and stories may be set 
against any background where football plays an 
important part in the activities. No articles, pho- 
tographs or poetry. Report in ten days to two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Turf and Sport Digest, 511 Oakland Avenue, 
Baltimore 12, Maryland. Edgar G. Horn, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We 
use 3000 to 6000 word stories dealing exclusively 
with running horse racing. Two and three part 
stories up to 18,000 words are acceptable, Also 
use 2500 to 5000 word articles: biographies, 
human interest stuff, systems for playing the 
races, and anything dealing with the thorough- 
bred horse. No poetry. Report in two to three 
weeks. Payment is lc a word, on publication or 
thirty days.” 

Movie Magazines 

Movie Story, 1501 Broadway, New York City 
18. Dorothy Hosking, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use fictionizations 
of current motion pictures, which are written on 
assignment. Writers with a background of writing 
fiction for established magazines are invited to 
submit samples of their published work. Because 
of deadline problems, only writers living in New 
York and vicinity can be considered. No photo- 
graphs or poetry bought. Report in three to four 
days. Pay good rates, on acceptance.” 

Movies, 295 Madison Avenue, New York City 
17. Frances Kish, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy. “Everything is written on assignment, 
originating from Hollywood largely. Pay good 
rates, on acceptance.” 


Popular Mechanics Magazines 


Science and Mechanics, 154 E. Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Warren Baker, Executive 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 
for 12 issues. ‘“‘We use articles in the general, 
mechanical, scientific, home-craft fields. Articles 
must be complete and accompanied by illustra- 
tive material. Construction stories must give de- 
tailed instructions, drawings, and photo of fin- 
ished project. We buy photographs, but no fic- 


: : ( 
tion or poetry. Report in one week. Payment is. 


$10.00 minimum a magazine page, rate depend- 
ing on article and illustrative material.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Hearth Songs, 4838 Belair Road, Baltimore 6, 
Maryland. Margaret Kuhlmann, Poetry Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use excellent poetry, not exceeding 20 lines. 
Report in two weeks. No payment except prizes.” 

Kaleidograph, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
624 N. Vernon Avenue, Dallas 8, Texas. Whit- 
ney Montgomery and Vaida Stewart Mont- 
gomery, Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use poetry.- Report in two 
weeks to thirty days. No payment, but we offer 





Beginners 


Only 


(# the 15th of eachmonth WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained, 

The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and painstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


Aig edghl-- of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable Eng- 
lish in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indi- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries, 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Soieon's Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name .... Eee Peer tee ee ery e 
Address ; vendiewxcneees tad cnaeneee see 
ae ‘skoaestaies cates a aa aereiataee 











@We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POETRY 


INCORPORATED 
The only incorporated school devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tion in poetry-writing and offering complete poetry training 
Correspondence Courses 
(Including Criticism) Catalog D 
RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. B., Director 
87 River Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 














Copyrighted MIND-STIMULATOR awakens the Creative lly 


your mind to THINK-UP new, Money-Making ideas; helps bs 
FIND YOURSELF . . the REAL YOU, your right Vocation, your 
Rich, Creative Ability and Money-Making Opportunities. Sth year. 


Individual help. Has helped thousands to ADVANCE YEARS IN 
MONTHS FINANCIALLY. Folder PSYCHOLOGY THAT WORKS free. 
Write DR. TIBOLT, 296, 185 Godfrey Ave., Phila. 20, Pa. 


THE GHOSTERS: Criticism, Revision 


sllent results in under 


suggest that we can do 





Those we are helping report exce 
standing and sales. We modestly 


for you what you probably cannot do for yourself. Why 
not try us, without risk. Report on one short story, tw 
folios, The Plot Book and Short Feature writing, $1 


if you mention this journal. 


Writecraft Service, Box 202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 





HELP, NOT HOOEY! 


Ask for details on my collaborative-teaching, 
I help you get clever plot ideas and write them into 
salable stories of all types. Reasonable rates for my 
— help (no unreasonable long waits) which has 





by which 


rought quicker success to many discouraged writers 
and will to you if you have talent and will work 
earnestly. 


WILL HEIDEMAN, 2115S. Valley St., 


SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


Manuscripts professionally prepared for publication— 
editing—typing—complete service; also Fiction Factory 
Plots and self-instruction course in Authorship. Details 
free. Write today. 


Vv. — CLEMENS 
See Cameron St., Kitchener, Ontario, Can. 


Dept. D, New Ulm, Minn. 

















Are You eentuies For rps of 
Literary Guidance? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 





We nvite you to submit anuscripts for FREE readir 
Manuscripts will be returnec omptly if found unavailabl 
If accepted they will be submitted to reliable publishers 





NEW WRITERS Ww ELCOME 


WRITERS CIRCLE- RENSEB PRESS 


(Established 1918 
30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 





~ AUTHOR’ Ss TYPIST 


My twelve years experience assures you of professional lly 
typed scripts. Quality work Prompt service on 
paper, carbon free. Mailed 50c per 1000 words, 
poetry. lic line. 


Book Lengths solicited 


THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
3520 White Oak Drive, Houston 7, Texas 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


gg a Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. 

to $100 weekly, up to $1 hourly 
one ‘tene, in new uncrowded profession 
. Graduates in employment and credit 
fields, police departments. courts, and in 
private practice as Persomal Problem and 
. Vocational Counselors. 3,000 ward test les- 
son and illustrated GRAPHO-ANALYST Frec- 


702, Melela 4 mee 





flat. 




















INC., 
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small monthly prizes of $1 or a six months’ sub- 
scription for poems in brief forms ; $25 quarterly 
prizes; also have an annual Book Publication 
Contest, in which the chosen volume is published 
our expense, with royalty to author.” 
Lantern, 62 Montague Street, Brooklyn 2, New 
York. ‘C. B. McAllister, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
40c a copy; $1.50 ““We use poetry only. 
Report in thirty days. No payment except prizes.” 
Oregonian Verse, The Oregonian, Portland 5, 
Oregon. Ethel Romig Fuller, Editor. “We use 
quality verse up to 16 lines. Seasonal poems 
must reach the editor at least three months in 
advance. Report within two weeks usually. Pay- 
ment is $1.00 per poem, following publication.” 


at 


a year. 


Poetic Outlook, P. O. Box 366, Wrigley, 
Kentucky. Donald E. Webb, D. D., LL. D., Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 30c a copy; $1.00 a year. 


“We use the very best poetry, of various types 
and length. Also good articles on poetry writing. 
Report in three or four weeks. No payment for 
articles. Payment for poetry is arranged on ac- 
ceptance but is made on publication.” 

Prairie Wings, New Rockford, North Dakota. 
Grace Brown Putnam, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use poetry. Re- 
port in about six weeks. No payment except in 
prizes.” 

Washington 
The 
Washington 
“We 


ment is 


Post Poems, Poetry Department, 
Washington Post, 1337 “E”’ Street, N. W., 
4, D. C. Kenton Kilmer, Editor. 
poetry. Report in about a month. Pay- 
25c a line, on acceptance.” 

Westward, 990 E. 14th Street, San Leandro, 
California. Hans A. Hoffmann, Editor. “We use 
of all kinds. Western and really humorous 
preferred. Humor should produce a chuckle, not 
a mere smile. Report in 48 hours. No payment 
except for truly humorous manuscripts, for which 
$5.00 is paid, on acceptance.” 


Air Magazines (Pulp) 


Sky Fighters, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly ; 10c a copy. “We use a 15,000 
word lead novelette, an 8000 to 10,000 word 
novelette, and several short stories not over 6000 
words long. Stories of the present war, commer- 
cial air work, air mail, air races, test pilot, Army 
and Navy pilots, etc. No articles, photographs 
or poetry. Report in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


use 


verse 


Little Magazines 


Briarcliff Quarterly, Briarcliff Junior College, 
Briarcliff Manor, New York. Bevisasoseie Macioas, 





The Guild and its associates are now available to ALL 
writers of books, shorts, song lyrics and poems. Sales 
service (no reading fee), collaboration, ghosting, pro- 
fessional typing, and many other services. Eastern and 
West Coast outlets. Write for details. 


SOUTHWESTERN WRITERS’ GUILD 


3520 White Oak Drive Houston 7, Texas 
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Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use stories not more than 5000 words, 
and articles in literary criticism. We reproduce 
paintings, line drawings, etc. Most definitely 
want poetry, but not ‘verse.’ No payment.” 

Quarterly Review of Literature, 1982 Yale 
Station, New Haven, Conn. T. Weiss, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use fiction of any reasonable length, with pref- 
erence for fresh, searching work—experimental 
and traditional alike. Also literary critical arti- 
cles and essays dealing with allied subjects. We 
buy poetry, but no photographs. Report in about 
one month. No payment, except copies of maga- 
zine in which the material appears.” 


Book Publishers 


Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. Sybil Anderson, Editor. 
“We publish textbooks for elementary schools, 
reading and library books, and entertainment 
books suitable for school use. We buy photo- 
graphs when we have a special need. We keep 
a file of where various types of pictures are avail- 
able. Everyday subjects which do not look posed 
are hardest to find. No fiction or articles. Over- 
stocked on poetry. Report in two or three weeks. 
Payment is $1.00 per manuscript pagé and up.” 

john W. Luce and Company and Manthorne 
and Burack, Inc., two Boston publishing firms, 
have combined. The new firm will be John W. 
Luce Company, 30 Winchester Street, Boston 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


Syndicates 


Crosby Newspaper Syndicate, Inc., 216 W. 
69th Street, New York City 23. Abe Crosby, 
Editor, Mount Vernon, Georgia. “We use any 
good story, 1000 to 10,000 words. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in 60 days. Royalty 
basis.”” 


Trade Journals 


The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisconsin. C. L. Onsgard, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use feature articles and success stories on estab- 
lished retail feed dealers, 1000 to 1500 words. 
Dealer-interview type. Emphasize merchandizing 
methods and promotional ideas employed. Pho- 
tos required. No poetry or fiction. Report in 
thirty days. Payment is lc to 2c a word, on 
publication.” 

Flour and Feed, 407 E. Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisconsin. W. R. Anderson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use articles on livestock and poultry feeds and 
feeding, written on assignment. No fiction, pho- 
tographs or poetry.” 

Grain, Board of Trade Building, 141 W. Jack- 
son, Chicago 4, Illinois. Dean M. Clark, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use good, technical features obtainable from any 
large grain terminal on anything new or different 
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FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices, 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewey-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their "best story— 
so far." 

Come In—The Reading's Fun! 

A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 
We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
your last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
yeu, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failurc 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words Is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
60e¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 
Free report on novels, 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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in operations. Photographs are used, but no fic- 
tion or poetry. Report in thirty days. Payment is 
$5.00 per thousand words on acceptance.” 
Motor Boat, 63 Beekman Street, New York 
City. Gerald T. White, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘“‘We use material by 
experienced boat owners who can write on the 
a naval architect or other 
do not want news 


25c 
prac tical aspects or by 
professional boat expert. We 
matter, regatta results or descriptions of the or- 
dinary type of boat. Unless you can talk of boat- 
Do not buy 
for an 
Re- 
but 


ing as an expert, save your postage. 
illustrations 
No fiction or poetry. 


photographs unless used as 


manuscript. 


i cepted I 


Payment varies, 


more.” 


port -within three days, 


averages lc a word or 

Southern and Southwestern Bottler, 344 Camp 
Street, New Orleans 12, Louisiana. Newton C. 
Evans, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 
“We articles on carbonated bever- 
ages (not malt or spirituous), plants, personnel, 


a year. use 
management, supervision, sales campaigns, adver- 
tising, accounting methods, tie-in with civic and 
Specific installations should 

Territory runs to Ohio 
River, St. Louis and Baltimore north. We buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report 
in one week. Payment is 1c a word, plus pictures 
or sketches. Will pay on acceptance if agreed 
assignment is made. Otherwise, on 
All standing material, if not pub- 
paid for within 60 


community work, etc. 
be located in South. 


upon or 
publication. 
lished immediately, will be 
days.” 


The Forum 
(Continued from page 9) 
What's the Fare, Please? 
Sir: 

Having been a globe-trotter for 15 years and 
lived in 47 foreign countries, colonies and islands, 
I have kept open for a “Garden of 
Eden,” “Utopia” or “Paradise,” where I could 
settle down and spend the rest of my days. My 
selection was Tahiti, in the South Seas, but due 
to the war you cannot book passage there. My 
second selection is where I am now, Acapulco, 
Mexico. 

You can live in a cool, comfortable hotel sur- 
rounded by shady cocoanut palms overlooking 
the for 22 pesos a day ($4.50 U. S. 
money), including three delicious meals. 

There is bright sunshine every day, but it is 
not too hot, as the temperature seldom goes over 
85 degrees. ; 

The winters are perfect, warm enough to bathe 
in the ocean every day in the year, wear tennis 
shorts or a sarong and go barefooted. 

At my hotel all meals are served on the 
veranda, which has neither screens nor doors, 
as there are no mosquitos and only an occasional 
fly. It is quite enjoyable to eat your meals in 
such a tropical setting. 

Cigarettes similar to American brands in quali- 
ty cost 6 cents a pack, oranges in season, two for 


my eyes 


ocean 
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3 cents; small but tasty bananas, 1 cent each; 
bottled in bond Kentucky whisky, 1922, $2.50 
a quart; freshly caught ocean fish, 10 cents a 
pound ; taxi fares 3 miles 40 cents, and imported 
gin from England, $1.50 a quart. 

Any one in bad health will find the daily sun 
baths, the tonic of salt-water bathing and after- 
ward the relaxation of lying in a hammock under 
2 shady cocoanut palm and being fanned by a 
soft, balmy breeze as beneficial as doctors, hos- 
pitals or medicines. 

For amusement there is the best deep-sea fish- 
ing in the world. Swordfish, sailfish and blue 
marlin from eight to 12 feet long are caught 
daily. At Pie de la Cuesta, 10 miles from 
Acapulco, you can shoot wild ducks, which cover 
the lagoon by the thousands. Also iguanas, a 
lizard about four feet long that the Indians eat. 
Ocean bathing is as delightful as in Miami or 
Wakiki Beach. 

BRENT ALForRD. 


Poems—One Buck 


I am sure your readers will be interested to 
know of our new policy: payment of a minimum 
of One Dollar for each poem accepted, beginning 
with our Summer, 1945 issue. We use between 
thirty and forty poems in each issue. 

Also, to refute the contention so often heard 
that “there is no market for poetry,” they might 
like to know that Mae Winkler Goodman who 
won our yearly publication award for 1945, sold 
forty-six poems during 1944, besides contributing 
nearly twice that many to newspaper columns 
and non-paying poetry magazines. Her sales 
were made to a small section of the actual pay- 
ing markets, about twelve or fifteen publications ; 
which may indicate that it is well to concentrate 
on those publications which have bought your 
work, rather than continually strive to see how 
many you can “make.” 


Lorinc E. WILLIAMs, 
AMERICAN WEAVE, 
1559 East 115th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Potato Chips and Coca Cola Division 
Sir: 

Will you kindly enter this plea in the Dicest? 
I would like very much to form a teen-age 
writer’s club. I’m certain there are many young 
writers, like myself, eager to exchange their 
writing problems and help each other out of this 
writer’s early stage dilemma. Come on! You 





May, 
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teen-agers who are scriously interested in writ- 
ing poems, stories—anything—let’s get together! 
Luana FERGUSON, 
Springdell, 
Provo, Utah. 


California Garden Market 
Sir: 

We are interested in buying material that has 
to do with home building, home furnishing, re- 
modeling and gardening. Also stories about vari- 
ous methods of financing. Anything that general- 
ly has to do with home building or gardening. 

We are interested in articles either with or 
without pictures or sketches, though we would 
appreciate pictures or sketches. The articles 
could run from 500 to 2000 words, preferably 
about 1000 words. 

Our minimum rates for the articles run from 
$5.00 to $20.00. Our minimum rates for pictures 
is $2.50 up. 

We want material which either originates in 
California or deals in subjects adaptable to Cali- 
fornia. We can’t use a great many articles, but 
we can use a few each month. 


WiiuiAM Davin Cooke, 
Managing Editor, 
California House & Gardens, 
Seaside, California. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Sir: 

Our small group of writers has been holding 
monthly workshop meetings for some time now. 
As far as we know, we are the only group of 
this kind in Memphis, Tenn. ; 

If there is a newcomer—or an oldcomer—in 
this community, who is seriously interested in 
writing, we would be glad to have them join us. 

Just phone, 


KATHERINE COLE, Secretary, 
3164 Lafayette Circle N., 
Telephone, 48-1317. 





THE WRITER'S KIT 


$2.25 Postpaid 
(Beyond 4th postal zone—cost is $2.50) 
200 Bond Sheets—8'x11 25 Outgoing E 1 
200 Canary Second Sheets 25 teocred Barvabapes 
10 MSS. Covers—Blue 1 Typewriter Ribbon— 
10 Sheets Carbon Paper red and black 
THE WRITERS KIT 
Dept. WD, 9753 Chenlot Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 











~ SONG WRITERS 


If you want beauiful melodies for your song lyrics ‘‘writ- 
ten by a Recognized Professional Composer’ don’t fail 
to send your song poems today. FREE Information 
Satisfaction or Money Back, 


PROFESSIONAL SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 3, Box 2309, Hollywood, Cal. 








SAN FRANCISCANS 


who want the advantages of individual, personal-contact 
instruction in writing (no classes, no corresponden e 
course) should take a trial lesson at the James Young 
School of Writing Fiction, non-fiction, poetry, adver 
tising. Manuscripts criticized, =dited. 


JAMES YOUNG SCHOOL OF WRITING 
847 Union St., San Francisco. Prospect 6405 
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A LID-LIFTING NEW WRITER'S BOOK 
"Writing for a Living,” just published! 


You learn the Rules of Dramatic Composition and find it 
Takes Something More to Write Successfully . his 
book deals with THAT SOMETHING MORE. C. O. D 
or $1.25 Postpaid. A sensation wherever English is read. 


RICHARD TOOKER, Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 


{Terms for Criticism, 1 Ghosting, Revision) 


Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FRE= 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtait. 
these teachings. Address: Scribe Z.O.L. 


Th ROSICRUCIANS * 


SAN JOSE {[AMORC} CALIFORNIA ? 





“FUN WITH FILLERS” — $1.08! 


Sago mot ARTICLES HAVE rot mag 
war VE. POST, LIBERTY AND OTHER 
Ba pga INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINES! | WANT TO HELP 

LIKEWISE. DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS, FREE 
MAGAZINE SOURCES, PLUS HUNDREDS OF PAYING MAR- 
KETS: $1.00! 


HIRSCH ENTERPRISES, Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 








FOR YEARS 
IN  CORONET. 











TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 


By Robert Oberfirst 


“With the magazines screaming these days for the so 
called “‘short-short,’’ or extra-abbreviated short story, this 
book analyzes the technique of writing such salable works 
The author, well-known in this country as a literary 
agent and specialist of the short-short, masterfully 
takes apart short-shorts from a variety of quality, slick, 
pulp, and syndicate markets pointing out the features 
which made them marketable. An interesting, instructive 
guide to new writers.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


POSTPAID..........$2.00 


WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 


tives aw iM ia E. Kamerman and published by THE 
this book contains important chapters 





bes wae and. oon Oo ig shorts by Robert Oberfirst 


Ben Ames Williams, Walter S, Campbell, Hugh Bradley 
and others. “This is an excellent and concise textbook, 
and the first to deal exclusively with what we Americans 
call short-shorts. This book will be of essential value 
to all those, a legion, engaged in the teaching of 
‘practical’ writing, and it will be bought by all those, 
an even greater number, who wish to write.’’—The Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 


POSTPAID..........$2.00 


Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 


WRITER’S 








DIGEST 


Writers’ Workshop 


Sir: 

This is the ninth annual session for the Work. 
shop. Our very successful teachers of last year, 
Clee and Betty Woods of Tyrone, New Mexico, 
will be with us this year again, and Mr. Woods 
will head up an advanced class. We will also 
have Mrs. Virginia Greene Millikin of Littleton, 
Colorado, who taught creative writing in the 
University of Denver last summer. Mr. Woods 
has been for years a prolific writer of Westerns 
and of feature articles on many sorts of subjects. 
Betty Woods has also been a successful article 
writer, and has done a great deal of work on 
southwestern Indian lore. Mrs. Millikin is princi- 
pally known for juvenile fiction, but has also 
written adult stories, which have been mentioned 
by Edward J. O’Brien. 

The emphasis in the Workshop is on practical 
writing, and some of our Workshop students have 
had success with the magazine editors. Fiction 
and popular articles get the chief emphasis. 

H. W. Taytor, 
Director of Writers’ Workshop, 
Western State College of Colorado, 
CHARLES CLINTON CASEY, President 
Gunnison. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Sir: 

For the benefit of those in and around Seattle 
that want to join a group of freelancers for in- 
formal discussion and fellowship with kindred 
souls will you please print this invitation. 

Meetings are Thursday evenings. A “must” 
is a manuscript for discussion. 


Ipa L. MeEap, Secretary Pro Tem, 
Writer’s Workshop, 
303 Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


Correspondents 
Sir: 

Religious News Service has openings for corre- 
spondents in various areas of the country. We 
require coverage of major religious developments 
and pay for material used at a minimum rate of 
one cent a word. A check is mailed at the end 
of each month for contributions during that 
month. 

Lovis Minsky, Managing Editor, 
Religious News Service, 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


= 


SELL YOUR SHORT SHORTS 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for pub- 
lished short short stories. If you have written a 
short short which you think should sell by all means 
let me try it for you in the current popular markets. 
Reading and handling fee: $1.00 per short short. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
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